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OrFicers oF THE Army.—The Washington 
Union says that applications continue to be made 
for commissions in the army, and adds: ‘* Since 
the discharges which the law required to be 
made on the termination of the war with Mexi- 
co, there is no probability of any such appoint- 
ments being made for some time to come. We 
learn, on ing'iry, that there are now attached to 
the army fitty-eight brevet second lieutenants 
wailing promotion. Of these, forty-one are gra- 
duates from the Military Academy, and seven- 
teen are non-commissioned officers appointed 
brevet lieutenants for meritorious conduct, under 
the act of March 3!, 1847. As vacancies occur, 
these brevet officers will be commissioned, and it 
must be some considerable time before any other 
can be appointed.—We trust, therefore, that it 
will be seen that the wishes of those now in civil 
life, who desire to adopt the military profession, 
cannot be gratified.” 
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Treasury Loan.—In reference to the late 
purchase of Treasury notes, at New York, by 
the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Evening Post says: 

The papers for the last few days have fre- 
quently referred toa negotiation in relation to 
$300,000 worth of Treasury notes. We have not 
noticed it heretofore, because of our unwilling- 
ness to believe that the law authorized any such 
transaction. 

Itis now said, and we have no doubt of its 
truth, that the Collector of this port has this 
morning received despatches from Washington 
authorizing the transaction to be consummated. 

The arrangement we understand to be this. 
The holders of Treasury notes to the amount 
above stated, deposit with the assistant treasury 
in this city, the notes in qnestion, ‘and receive 
specie at their par value, with the understanding 
that at a given future period, the money is to be 
returned to the treasury and the parties who bor- 
row it are to receive Treasury notes again. 

However the transaction may be disguised, the 
government have turned brokers and money-len- 
ders. Jt is for the people to say whether the ad- 
ministration who have adopted the principle of 
the independent treasury, are to be permitted to 
renounce it at pleasure. 
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Routes ro EncLtanp.—The differences of opin- 
ion in regard to the relative distances between 
Boston and Liverpool, and New York and South- 
ampton, sailed by the Atlantic Steamers, have 


induced the compilation of the following tables, 
viz :— 





By Mercator’s sailing. 
Boston dock to Liverpool dock, 2883 miles. 
Battery, N. Y. to Liverpool dock, 3684 “ 


Boston dock to Southampton dock, 2882 “ 


Battery, N. ¥., to Southampton dock 3156 sd 


By Mercator and Great Cirele. 


Boston dock to Liverpool dock, 2849 * 
Battery, N. Y., to Liverpool dock, 3023 “ 
Boston dock to Southampton dock, 2849 * 
Battery, N. Y., to Southampton dock, 3087 « 


Boston to Liverpool. 
Miles. 
Dock in Boston to Boston light N. N. W., 
true 3 9 
Boston light to lat. 43 deg. 19 min. N., 
lon. 65 deg. 21 min. W., course N. 76, 
29, E. true. Barracoa Point then bear- 
ing N. N. W., ten miles distant 252 
From position off Barracoa Point to Sam- 
bro Island, light bearing W., true 2 
miles, distant N., 55, lon. 37 E. 107 
‘From the position off Sambro light to 
Halifax, 12 
From Halifax out to Sambro light, bear- 
ing W., true 4 miles, from which de- 
parture is taken (lat. of ship, 44 deg. 
33 min. N., long. 63 28 W.) 12 
From position off Sambro to lat. 51 deg. 
12 min. N., long. 9 deg. 29 min. W., 
course N. 79, 34 E., true 22038 
[Cape Clear would then bear N., true, 
distant 14 miles.] 
From the position off Cape Clear, up chan- 





nel to Liverpool docks 288 
Total 2883 
From New York to Southampton. 
Miles. 
From Battery, N. Y., to Sandy Hook 17 


From Sandy Hook to lat. 40 deg. 40 min. 
N., long. 69 W., course N. 86, 45 E., 
true 229 
From lat. 40 deg. 40 min. N., long., 69 , 
deg. W., to lat. 49 deg. 40 min., long. 
6 deg. 18 min. W., course N. 87, 27 E., 
true 2697 
[Scilly light would then bear N., true, 14 
miles distant. ] 
From position off Scilly light to Start 
Point, light bearing N. 8, 26 W., true, 





course N. 73, 07 E. 108 
From position off Start Point light to 
Needles buoy, course N. 70,19 E. 82; 
From Needles buoy to Southampton 2234 
Total 3158 
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The Westminster Review, in discussing a plan 
for relieving the British nation from the oner- 
ousness of the accumulating national debt, which 
weighs so heavily upon the productive energies 
of the country and the united resources of the 
laboring class, proposes a mode, which seems to 
carry with it greater plausibility than any plan 
which has yet been suggested—that of transfer- 
ring the stock of the fund-holders from perpetual 
to terminable and life annuities. 

It is known, says the Review, from the history 
of long annuities, which expire in 1860, that the 
difference in the market value of a perpetual and 
terminable annuity is so slight, that, if the 
three per cent. consols and other stock were to- 
morrow made terminable in sixty years, there 
would be little or no fall of price during the first 
ten years of that period. Here, then, it adds, is 
one means of providing for the ultimate extinc- 
tion of the national debt, without injury to the 
present holders, and of a somewhat moése hope- 
ful complexion than that of gradual liquida- 

















Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 








National Affairs. 


GENERAL Lanp Orrice, 
Washington City, Sept. 15, 1848. 


To prevent undue exactions from soldiers in 
necessitous circumstances, | suggest, for the fu- 
ture, that the assignments of land warrants be 
made on the backs of the warrants in all cases 
when practicable. Justices of the peace and no- 
taries public are strictly enjoined, in certifying to 
the acknowledgments of soldiers, either to powers 
of attorney, or assignments of warrants, to fill up 
the ‘* dates” on the days on which such instru- 
ments are executed. 


The ninth section of the act of Congress of 
February 11,1847, provides that “ all sales, mort- 
gages, powers, or other instruments of writing, 
made or executed prior to the issue of any such 
warrant, shall be null and void”—so that any 
such blanks as to dates, left by them to be filled 
up after the emanation of the warrant, is highly 
improper on the part of the officer who permits 
it, and is in fraud of the act of Congress upon that 
subject. Attention to these suggestions may dis- 
pense with the filing of numerous caveats by the 
soldier, to prevent the issue of the patents, where 
the assignments are alleged to be fraudulent. 


RICHARD M. YOUNG, Comm’r. 
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Treasury DEPARTMENT, ‘ 


Sept. 16, 1848. 


This department having already announced 
that the holders of certificates of Mexican indem- 
nity, issued by it, will be paid on the 27th Octo- 
ber next, further notice is issued in response to 
applications addressed to the departmemM, inqui- 
ring as to the rule by which interest will be cal- 
culated in the payment of said certificates. 


This department has decided that the instal- 
ments payable by the Republic of Mexico, with 
interest at eight per centum per annum, compu- 
ted to the day on which each was payable, shall 
form aggregate sums, on which interest at eight 
per centum per annum will be allowed from such 
days respectively, until the 27th day of October, 
1848, unless sooner paid. 


Holders of these certificates are requested to 
forward them forthwith to the Fifth Auditor of 
the Treasury, who will duly acknowledge their 
receipt. It is important for the holders that their 
certificates should be transmitted at an early day, 
otherwise the necessary calculations of interest, 
if they are presented ata late day, might prevent 
their payment on the day specified by the depart- 


‘ment, and on which interest will cease, as already 


announced. Successful bidders for the loan of 
1848, who hold certificates of Mexican indemnity, 
may at any time before the 27th October next 
present them.for payment, provided they will ap- 
propriate the amount payable thereon, out of the 
treasury, towards the deposit and payment of their 
subscriptions. Fractions of the amount payable 
on certificates so surrendered, Jess than fifty dol- 
lars, will be paid in cash as certificates of the 
loan of 1848 cannot be issued for a less sum than 
fifty dollars, and the department will not issue 
any certificate including a fractional part of that 
sum. The interest on the certificates of the loan, 
issued on the surrender of certificates of Mexican 
indemnity, before the 27th of October next, will 
commence from the date of such surrender. 


McCLINTOCK YOUNG, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Havanna Maits—WNolice to the Public and In- 
structions to Postmasters.—The steamship line es- 
tablished by recent act of Congress, from Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, by Savannah, Georgia, and 
Key West, Florida to Havanna, in the island of 
Cuba, will go into operation by the departure 
from Charles'on of the Isabel—the first steamer 
of the line—on the 15th instant. 

The postage to or from Havanna will be twelve 
and a half cents, on a single letter not exceeding 
half an ounce in, weight, with an additional 
twelve and a half cents for each additional half 
ounce, or fractional excess of an half ounce, and 
must in all cases be pre-paid when the letter is 
sent to Havanna, and paid on delivery when re- 
ceived from Havanna. Postage on each news- 
paper to or from Havanna, will be three cents 
in addition to the inland postage, and is to be 
pre-paid as aforesaid. 

The Havanna bag will be despatched under 
the seal of the office of the port of Charleston, 
Savannah, or Key West, as the case may be. 

The days of departure from Charleston will be 
on the first and fifteenth of each month. 

C. JOHNSON, Postmaster General. 

Post Office Department, Oct. 2, 1848. 

Poet hs RRR Sl 
APPROPRIATIONS MADE BY ConGress.—The 

Clerk of the House of Representatives publishes a 

detailed statement of the appropriations made 

by Congress at its last session. They sum up as 
follows :— 

For the deficiencies in former 
appropriations for the year 
ending June 30, 1848 

For revolutionary and other pen- 


$15,115,666 





88 
| 


'on Friday morning last, on an official tour to the 
34 | North. 


sions, 453,536 3 
For the support of the Military 

Academy, 143,472 00 
For the service of the Post Of- 

fice Department, 4,451,700 
For fortifications, 583,600 O00! 


For the support of the Indian 
Department, 

For the support of the navy, 

For the civil and diplomatic ex- 
penses of the Government, 


901,134 68 
9,878,136 77 


4,956,420 


j 


For the support of the army, 10,612,416 28 | 
For the erection, of light-houses, 
&e. 184,600 


Miscellaneous, 151,161 





Total, 

RE arae-* aee 

Treafury Notes outstanding first of October, 1848. 
Treasury DepartMeENT, 

Register’s Office, Oct. 2, i318. ¢ 

Amount outstanding of the several 
issues prior to act of 22d July, 
1846, as per records of this of- 
fice, 

Amount outstanding of the issue of 
the 22d July, 1546, as per re- 
cords of this oflice, 

Amount outstanding of the issue 
of 28th January, 1847, as per 
records of this office, 11,326,550 00 


$161,989 31 


290,850 00 





| 








| 


| 





A transfer of $130,000 is ordered from the 
Assistant Treasury, New York, to the Mint at 
Philadelphia. 
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Soxtprers’ Lanp Warrants.—The Washing- 
ton Union, of the 4th inst., gives the subjoined 
statement of the number of these warrants issued, 
viz :— 

Up to 27th Sept., 1848, inclusive, the 
whole number of applications filed 





were 55,794 
To the same date the warrants issued 

were 39,833 
Remaining to be disposed of 21,961 


ineeteenoninanitinneniinpieontiailll i intesensitengieee eens 
The issue of stock at Washington, for the week 
iending Sept. 30th, was $181,100. 


Spain, $5,000 

France, 83,100 

England, 2,000 

Ireland, 26,000 

Chili, 37,000 

Germany, 28,000 
Total, $181,100 
et aa eS rn 


The Washington Union announces the return 


to Washington of Mr. Walker, the Secretary of | 
the Treasury, “ his health much improved.” 


The Secretary of the Navy left Washington, 


He will probably visit Boston. 
The American Minister at the Court of Berlin, 


Mr. Donelson, has opened official communica-| . 
og | tiens with the Central Executive of Germany, 


and in his quality of diplomatic representative of 
the United States, recognized the new Govern- 
ment of that country.—M. Y. Express. 


William H. Freeman, U 8S. Consul at Curra- | 


coa, arrived at Philadelphia, on the 3d inst., with 


19 | important despatches to our Government. 


Her Britannic Majesty has approved of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. C. Whittaker, as Consul at St. 


00 | John, New Brunswick, for the United States. 
05 | 
| 


~ Francisco, died on the 18th of May at that place. 
$47,431,844 19) , . I 


Wim. A. Leidesdorff, late U. S. Consul at San 
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ARMY. 

Deatu oF AN Orricer.—Lieut. George T. 
Shackleford, of the U. S. army, died at Cincin- 
pati on the 2&th ult., after seven months’ illness. 
liis disease was diarrhoea. He was only 18 years 
of age, and was a native of Lynchburg, Va. 

Cart. Prentice, of the U. S. First Artillery, 
died on the 25d ult. of yellow fever, at Brazos. 

——_____—____— 4@e-—— 
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GENERAL Ornpers, ) War DepartMent, 
Adjut. General’s Office, 
No. 49. Wash., Aug. 31, 1848. 
I. Tue Presipent or THE Unitep Strares has 
judged proper that the United States be divided 


11,779,389 31 | into two military geogray hical divisions: and that 
each division be subdivided into military depart- 


Deduct cancelled notes in the 
hands of the accounting officers ; 
of which $13,450 is under the 
act of 22d July, 1846; $10,400 
under the act of 28th January, 
1847; and $250 under other 
acts, 


24,100 00 





$11,755,289 3 
DANIEL GRAHAM, 
Register of the Treasury. 
oo. oe -- — 
The U. S. Treasurer’s statement of monies to 
his credit, with Assistant Treasurers and deposi- 
tories, for public deposites and the Mint, on the 





25th day of September, is as follows :-— 
Amount on deposit, $5,688,809 89 
Drafts drawn, not paid, 2,242,014 25 
Amount subject to draft, 3,448,813 75 

Deduct suspense act. 2,018 11 





Net amount subject to draft 


sa 





} 
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ments as follows: 
EASTERN DIVISION. 


The country east of a Jine drawn from Fond 
du Lac, Lake Superior, to Cape Sable, Fiorida, 
comprising four military departments, to wit: 

Department No. 1—Maine, New Hampshire, 


| Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhede Island, and Con. 








necticut. 

Department No. 2—Michigan, Wisconsin, (east 
of the line from Found du Lac to Cape Sable,) 
Ohio, and Indiana. 

Department No. 3—New York, New Jersey, 
Penusylvahia, Delaware, and Maryland. 


Department No. 4—Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and that part of Florida, 
lying within the Eastern Division. 

WESTERN DIVISION. 
The country west of a line drawn from Fond 


du Naty Lake Superior, to Cape Sable, Florida, 


| ineludi 
New Mexico, comprising five military depart- 
$3,446,795 64 ments. 


g the State of Texas and Territory of 






Department No. 5—The portion of Flor 








ie 


: ie « ida wi 
in the western division, the States of Aleboms 
eveta 


a Mississippi, Tennessee, ang Ken. 

Department No. 6—Wisconsin, (west of 
line from Fond du Lac to Cape Sable 
Illinois, and Missouri above the 37th 
north Jatitude, 


Department No. 7—The country west of the 
Mississippi south of the 37th degree of north 
tude and north of Louisiana and Texas. 


Department No. 8—That part of Texas lyin 
south and east of a line drawn from a Bein 
on the Rio Grande south of El Paso at the 39, 
degree of north latitude, to the junction of the 
Ensenada Choctou, (Choctaw Creek,) with th¢ 
Colorado, or Red river, and down said river ty 
Arkansas. 


Department No. 9—New Mexico and the tery). 
tory north and west of the aforesaid line from 
the Rio Grande, to and down the Colorado op 
Red river, formerly claimed as a part of New 
Mexico. 


the 
») Towa, 
degree of 


lati. 


SEPARATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Department No. 10—The Territory of Califor- 
nia. 

Department No. 11—The Territory of Ore- 
gon. 

lI. And the President has further judged pro- 
per that the general distribution of the regi- 
ments and corps constituting the military peace 
establishment shall be made in the following 
manner. 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


DEPARTMENT NO. I. 
Ten companies of the—regiment of artillery. 
Fort Sullivan, Eastport, Maine, 1 company. 
Fort Preble, Portland, Maine, 1 company. 


Fort Constitution, Portsmouth, N. H., 1 com- 
any. 














Fort Warren and Fort Independence, Boston, 
Mass., 3 companies. - 
Fort Adams and Fort Wolcott, Newport, R.1., 
3 companies. 
Fort Trumbull, New London, Conn., 1 com- 
pany. 
DEPARTMENT NO. 2. 
Five companies of the 4th regiment of infantry. 
Fort Brady, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 1 com- 
any. 
Fort Mackinac, Michigan, 1 company. 
Fort Gratiot, Michigen, 1 con pany. 
Detroit, Michigan, 2 companies. 
DEPARTMENT NO. 3. 


Five companies of the 4th regiment of infantry 

Fort Niagara, New York, 1] company. 

Fort Ontario, Oswego, N. Y., Lcompany 

Madison Barracks, Sacket’s Harbor, N. York, 
2 companies. 

Plattsburg Barracks, New York, 1 company. 

Ten companies of the — regiment of artillery. 

Fort Columbus, Fort Hamilton, and Fort La- 
fayette, New York Harbor, 6 companies. 
Fort M‘filin, Pennsylvania, 1 company. | 
Fort McHenry, Baitimore, Md., 2 companies. 
Fort Washington, Maryland, 1 company. 
DEPARTMENT No. 4. 

Tin companies of the —regiment of artillery. 
Fort Monroe, Virginia, 3con panies. _ 
Fort Johnston and Fort Caswell, Smithville, 

N. C., 1 company. | 
Fort Macon, Besufort, N. C., 1 company: * 
Fort Moultrie and Castle Pinckney, Chatlcs 
ton Harbor, 8. C., 2 companies. 
Augusta Arsenal, Georgia, 1 company. "3 
Oglethorpe Barracks, Savanouh, Ga., 1 com 
any. : ; 
Fort Marion, St. Augustine, E. F., ] com 
pany. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


DEPARTMENT NO. 9. 
Ten companies of the — regiment of artillery: 
Fort Brooke, Tampa Bay, Fla., 2 comp ie. 
Fort Pickens and Fort Mc Rea, Pensacola, *'» 
3 com panies. 

Fort Morgan, Mobile, Ala., 2 companies. 
Fort Pike, Louisiana, 1 company. 
Fort Wood, Louisiana, 1 company. 
New Orleans Barracks, Louisiana, 


pany. 
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DEPARTMENT NO. 6. 


The 6th and 7th regiments of infantry, and 5 com- 
, panies Ist dragoons. 
The new post at the confluence of the Crow 
Wing and Mississippi rivers, Winnebago country, 
j company Ist dragoons; 1 company 6th infan- 


ort Snelling, lowa, 2 companies 6th infantry. 

Fort Crawford, Wisconsin, 2 companies 6th 
jnfantry. 

Fort Atkinson, lowa, 1 company Ist dragoons ; 
j company 6th infantry. 

Fort Leavenworth, Missouri, 2 companies Ist 
dragoons; 3 companies 6th infantry. 

Fort Scott, Missouri.‘lerritory, 1 company Ist 
jragoons ; 1 company 6th infantry. : 

Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, 7th regiment of 
infantry. 

DEPARTMENT NO. 7. 


ARKANSAS AND INDIAN COUNTRIES. 
The Sth regiment of infantry; and two companies 
Ist dragoons. 
Fort Gibson, Cherokee country, 1 company Ist 
dragoons, 4 companies Sth infantry. 
CHOCTAWS AND CHICKASAWS. 
Fort Smith, 2 companies 5th infantry. 
Fort Washita, 1 company Istdragoons, 2 com- 
panies 5h infantry. 
Fort Towson, 2 companies 5th infantry. 
DEPARTMENT NO. §.—TEXAS. 
The 1st regiment of infantry, 6 companies 3d infan- 
try, 6 companies 2d dragoons, and 2 companies 1st 
artillery, (one lo be light artillery.) 


To be stationed along the line of the Rio 
Grande and the Indian frontiers of Texas, to the 
Colorado or Red river. 

DEPARTMENT NO. 9.—NEW MEXICO. 


The 8th regiment of infantry—1 field officer and 4) 


companies 3d infantry—2 companies 2d artillery, 4 
companies 2d dragoons. 


{One post to be established on the boundary 
line from New Mexico to San Diego on the Pa- 
cific, bear Where the line commences on the Rio 
Gila—(garrison 1 company 2d dragoons,—com- 
panies 8th infantry ;) and 4 companies 3d _ infan- 
try to be stationed at Paso del Norte,] &c. 


SEPARATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Department No. 10—California—2d regiment of | 


infantry, 2 companies 3d artillery, 3 companies 
lst dragoons. 

Department No. 11—Oregon—Reg’t of mounted 
rilemen, 2 companies 41h artillery. 


Ill. The posts which it may be necessary to 
establish, and the arrangement of the troups in 
Texas and New Mexico, with a view to the best 
protection and defence of the frontiers, will be left 
to the judgment of the local commanders, under 
such instructions as they may receive from the 
War Department, or the Major General com- 
manding the western division. 

The officers commanding in California and 
Oregon are charged with establishing the posts 
and garrisons within their respective commands, 
but the positions to be permanently occupied 
should nut be determined until afier a military 
reconnuisance by competent and experienced 
oflicers. The commanders of departments Nos. 
10 and 11 will make their reports to, and corres- 
pond direct with, the Adjutant General’s Olfice, 
Washington. 

One officer of engineers, and one or more of 
topographical engineers, will be ordered to re- 
port lo the commanding officers of departments 
No. 10, (California,) and No. 11, (Oregon,) re- 
spectively. ‘Iwo otlicers of topographical engt- 
leers will report to the commanding officer of 
Cepartment No. 9, (New Mexico.) Oue officer 
ol engineers, and two of topographical engineers, 
Will report to the commanding officer of depart- 
ment No. 8, (Texas,) at such time and place as 
he may designate. 

IV. And the Preswenr has further judged 
Proper that the two military geographical divi- 
‘ons be commanded respectively by the two 
he generals of the army, until otherwise di- 
ected. 

Major General Scott will accordingly assume 
Command of the eastern division, and Major Gen. 
4ylor will continue in command of the western 
“wision of the army. The headquarters of the 
“astern division will be established at, or in the 
‘icluity of New York ; and the headquarters of 
‘he western division, at or in the vicinity of New 
tleans. ‘Lhe particular place for each will be 








| view to better stations, (as far as the convenience 


selected by the respective major generals, and 
reported to the War Department for approval. 

The two senior brigadier generals are assigned 
to the easlern division; the senior to the com- | 
mand of departments Nos. 3 and 4, headquarters | 
at Baltimore ; and the junior to the command of 
departments Nos. 1 and 2, headquarters at Al 
bany. Brevet Major General Gaines and Brevet 
Major General Wool will accordingly report to 
the major general commanding the eastern divi- 
sion. 

The two junior brigadter generals are assigned 
to duty in the western division; the senior to the 
command of department No. 8, headquarters at 

; the junior to the command 
of department No. 6, headquarters at St. Louis. 
Brevet Major General Twiggs and Brevet Ma- 
jor General Kearny will accordingly report to 
the major general commanding the western divi- 
sion. 

The officer highest in rank of the line of the 
army on duty in any military department or post 
will command the same, unless otherwise spe- 
cially directed in orders by authority of the Pre- 
sident. 

V. To the duties devolved upon commanders 
of divisions by the General Regulations for the 
Army (Article 11) are superadded the duties en- 
joined upon the **Commander of the Army,” 
(Article 10,) so far as the same may be found to 
be applicable ; and all other functions pertaining 
to the General Commanding.in-Chief under army 
regulations, with the like limitation, will also be 
exercised by the two major generals within their 
respective divisions. 

Vi. The numerous applications to the Secre- 








tary of War, render it necessary to devolve the 
subject of discharges upon the major generals of 
division ; accordingly, such applications hereaf: | 
ter will not be considered at the War Depart- | 
ment, except in cases of pension, and certificates 
of ordinary disability. 

VII. ‘The recruiting service will be regulated 
by the Adjutant General of the army under the | 
direction of the Secretary of War. Muster rolls, 
monthly reports, &c., &c., enjoined by the 13th | 
and 19th of the rules and articles of war, and | 
‘* General Regulations for the Army,” will, as at | 
present, be forwarded to the office of the Adju- 
tant General, Washington. 

Military correspondence, and official transac: 
tions with the War Department relative’ to the | 
army, will be conducted, as usual, through the 
Adjutant General. 

V1il. In assigning regiments to particular de- 
partments and districts of country, the Prestr- 
DENT desires that consideratiou be had to their 
former service in less favored regions, with a 





of the service may permil,) in the new arrange- 
ment of the troops. All details necessary for the | 
execution of this order will be directed by the | 
major generals of division. 

Major General Scott will designate the regi- | 
meat jor each department to which the artillery | 
has been assigned. . 

Colonels will report to the Adjytant General | 
the companies to be detailed for Oregon, Califor- | 
nia, New Mexico, and Jexas, and will see that | 
they be properly equipped belore puten route for 
their destination. 

Regiments and companies will be put en route | 
for their respective stations as soon as their ranks 
are filled to the legal standard, and the season 
or convenience ol the service will permit.* In the | 
mean while, the officers and men should be al- | 
lowed such indulgence as may be compatibie | 
with the requirements of the service. 

Commanuers of regiments and posts will for- | 
ward, without delay, returns of the troops, in| 
due form, to the headquarters of the division in | 
which they are now stationed, addressed respec- | 
lively to Major General Scutt, (for the present,) | 
at New York, and Major General ‘Taylor, (for | 
the present at,) Baton Rouge. All ollicers on | 





i 


leave of absence, or Otherwise away from their | 
regiments, except in virtue of commissions held 
in the general staff, will forthwith report by let- 
ler to division headquarters, and to the colonels 





* The number of privates authorized by law, is, for 
the mounted rifle regiment, 64 ; dragoons, 50 ; ariil- 
lery and infantry, 42. The companies of the regi- 
ment of infantry for service in California will be al- 
lowed 64 privates each, and all other companies of the 
infantry arm 39 privates each. Vide sec. 2 of the act 
entitled ** in act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the army for the year ending the 30th of June, 
1849.” Approved, Jugust 14, 1848, 
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of their respective regiments, reporting also the 
authority for their absence, and the time when 
they left their regiments—vide ‘“‘ General Orders” 
No. 35, par. 6. 

1X. Official respect and courtesy on all occa- 
sions, and especially in their military correspon- 
dence, or other duty, is strictly enjoined by the 
military codg upon all officers of the army; and 
any departure therefrom should be regarded an 
offence not to be overlooked, but treated accord- 
ing to the rules and articles of war. Good or- 
der, thorough instruction, aud the maintenance 
of discipline and subordination, are indispensa- 
ble to the efficiency of the peace establishment. 

‘* it isthe intention of the Government, that 
there be established in every regiment or corps, 
and throughout the army as one corps, a gradual 
and universal subordination, or authority, which 
without loss of force, shall be even, mild, and 
paternal; and which, founded in justice and 
firmness, shall maintain all subordinates in the 
strictest observance of duty,” &c.- - (Army Regu- 
lations.) 

X. The Present calls upon the command- 
ing generals, and all officers in authority, to be 
vigilant in enforcing, in every particular, ‘‘ THE 
GENERAL REGULATIONS” established for the gov- 
ernment of the army of the United States; and 
it is expected that rigid economy will be en- 
forced in all branches and details of the ser- 
vice. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 
R. JONES, Adjutant General. 


oe 


MILITARY ORDERS. 
Heap Quarrers OF THE Eastern Division, 
New York, Sept. 7, 1848. 
(Gen. Orders, No. 1.) 

Maj. General Scott, General-in-chief of the 
Army, assumes the command of the Eastern Di- 
vision in conformity with instructions received 
through the War Department in Orders No. 
49, current series; Headquarters, city of New 


York. 


Brevet Major General Gaines will assume com- 
mand of Departments Nos. 3 and 4; Headquar- 
ters, Baltimore. 

Brevet Major General Wool will assume the 
command of Departments Nos. 1 and 2; Head- 
quarters, Albany. 3 a ea 

The four regiments of Artillery are distributed 
as follows: the 4th will proceed (about the 10th 
of next month,) to Pensacola, and there be go- 
verned by such instructions as It may receive 
from the Major General of the Western Divi- 
sion; the first is assigned to Departinent Wo. 3, 
Headquarters, Fort Columbus ; the second is as- 
signed to Department No. 4, Heac quarters, Fort 
Monroe; and the third to Departinent No. 1, 
Headquarters, Fort Independence. The first and 
third regiments will occupy their respective sta- 
tions as soon as the means of transportation cen 
be supplied, as will also the companies of the 
second, destined for Fort Monroe, | The re- 
maining compames of this regiment will be put 
en route towards the close of the present month. 

The colonels of artillery will designate the 
companies of their respective regiments for their 
several posts. 

The foregoing distribution of regiments will, 
as it may depend upon the General-iw-Chiel, be 
changed at the end of two years. bya 

His aids-de-camp are Brevet Captains T. Wil- 
liams and S. Hamilton. 

Brevet Major H. L. Scott is appointed acting 
Judge Advocate of he Kastern Division, and 


| upuil an officer of the Adjutant General’s De- 


partment shall join bim, will act as assistant 
Adjutant General, in which capacity he has al- 
ready served in the Mexican war with so much 
distinction. of seer 
By command: WINFIELD SCOTT. 
S. Hamutron, Bvt. Captain, and A. D. C. 
—— —<+o>-—___—_—— 


NAVY. 


The U. S. frigate St. Lawrence, from Norfolk, 
was spoken Sept. 18th, lat. 44° 11’, long. 51° 40', 
out ten days for Cowes. 

The U. S. Steamer Iris, Comrffander E. W. 
Carpender, went to sea from Pensacola, on the 
15th ult., bound to Vera Cruz, to bring home our 
Minister, Mr. Clifford. 

The U. S. bark Exectra, Lieut. Commanding 
T. W. Brent, sailed from same port on the 1&th 
ult., bound to New York. 
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The U. S. Sloop-of-war Germantown, Com- 
mander Charles Lowndes, late from Vera Cruz, 
and the U. S. ship Sararoga, Commander, W. 
C. Nicholson, from Laguna, now at Pensacola, 
have received their sailing order, and will leave 
ina few days—the former on a cruise to the 
windward, and the Jatter in the Gulf. 


The United States steam frigate Princeton, 
Commander Engle, was at Palermo, Aug. 30. 


The U. S. storeship Relief, Lieut. Commanding 
Poor, from New York, arrived at Norfolk on the 
Ist inst., and proceeded to the Navy-yard. 


Capt. John Gwinn, Lieut. C. B. Poindexter, 
and Passed Assistant Surgeon, R. Jeffery, have 
been ordered to the U.S. frigate Constitution, 
fitting out at the Navy-yard, Charlestown, Mass., 
destined to the Mediteranean. 


The U.S. frigate Congress left La Paz for Ma- 
zatlan on the 28th July, whence she has gone 
for money. She will leave for home on her re- 
turn from the Mexican coast. 


The Independence, Com.+Shubrick, had left 
to return home by way of the Pacific Islands, 
touching at Callao and Valparaiso. 


The following vessels remain on the Pacific 
Station, under command of Commodore Thomas 
Ap. C. Jones, viz :—Ohio, 8U0 guns, Capt. Wim. 
V. Taylor (flag ship); Congress, 50 guns, Capt. 
Elie A. F. Lavalette ; Dale, 16 guns, Comman- 
der John Rudd; Warren, 20 guns, Commander 
Andrew H. Long; Southampton, 6 guns, Lieut. 
Robert D. Thorburn (store-ship) ; Lexington, 6 
guns, Lieut. Com. Frederick Chatard (store-ship. ) 


The Southampton reached Lia Paz on the 23d 
July, from Monterey, having touched at Cape 
St. Lucas and Mazatlan. 


The Sloop-of-war, St. Mary’s, was expected 
to reach the station in the menth of August. 


The U.S. ship Dale, Commander Selfridge, 
was at Valparaiso 22d July, bound home. 


The U. S. frigate Alleghahy, Capt. Hunter, 
was at Buenos Ayres on the 2d of August last, 
from Rio Janeiro. 


Orvers from the Department at Washington 
are on the way, directing her to proceed to the 
Mediterranean on the Ist of November. 

Exiract of a letter dated 

Orr MAzaTLan, 
U.S. ship Independence, July 2d. 

We have just hove to off this port, and | have 
only time to say we are going to the Islands, and 
expect to be home next April or-‘May. The Con- 
gress will be home in January. 


[Norfolk Beacon, Oct. 2. 


The U.S. frigate Cumpertanp, lately at an- 
chor in the lower bay of New‘ York on account 
of sickness, was towed up to New York last week 
by the steamer Ajax. 


The Court Martial ordered to convene on the 
2d inst., on board the Pennsylvania, at Norfolk, 
was postponed on account of the absence of Lieut. 
Bell, one of the Court. Lieut. Pegram has since 
been substituted for him + The Court is. now 
composed of Commodore Jesse Wilkinson, Presi- 
dent; Captains Page and Dornin; Lieutenants 
Pegram, Kennedy, Tucker, and Roots. Purser 
L. T. Waller has been appointed Judge Advocate 
in place of Lieut. H. Sinclair, indisposed. 


The U.S. ship Cyanne, Com. 8. F. Dupont, 
from the Pacific, arrived at Norfolk on the 9th 
inst. after a passage of sixty-three days from Val- 
paraiso. 


Nearly all the transports, of whatever descrip- 
tion, recently added to the U. S. Navy, are to be 
sold in the different ports. - Besides those recent- 
ly noticed here North, the following are to be 
sold at New™Orleans on the 8th November : 
Steamers Gen. Butler, and Gen. Hamer; Pro- 
pellers Mchkim, Endora, Washiagton, Secretary 
Marcy, Col. Stanton, J. R. Thompson and James} 
Cayo ; also, schr. Pioneer, and several small pro- | 
pellers and schooners. A majority.of these ves-| 
sels are amongst the finest class afloat. 


ANNAPOLIS NAVAL SCHOOL. 


Midshipmen who passed their examination at the term 
just concluded. 





List oF Grapvates.—j{Jonathan H. Carter, 
North Carolina; fAugustus McLaughlin, Mary- 
land; Francis G. Dallas, Massachusetts ; Samuel 
B. Franklin, Pennsylvania ; George E. Morgan, 
New York; John McLeod Murphy, New York ; 
Joseph Daniels, Maryland; John Van Ness 
Philips, New York; Robert G. Minor, Missouri ; 
Greenleaf Cilley, Maine; Wm. D. Whiting, Mas- 
sachusetts; Edward E. Stone, Georgia; Edward 
Y. Macauley, Pa.; Dulaney A. Forrest, Va. ; 
Wm. W. Lowe, Mass.; John Kilty Wilson, Ma- 
ryland; Wm. DeKoven, Connecticut ; Charles 
Latimer, District of Columbia; Wm. C. West, 
New York; John Kell, Georgia; Jas. Rochelle, 
Virginia; Wm. M. Gamble, New York; James 
i. Jonette, Kentucky ; James J. Waddell, North 
|Carolina; Francis A. Roe, New York; Jona- 
than H. Russell, Maryland; Walter F. Jones, 
Virginia; P. G. Watmough, Pennsylvania; Wm. 
L. Powell, District of Columbia; David P. 
McCorkle, Pennsylvania; Thos. B. Wainwright, 
S. Carolina; W. W. Holmes, do; John J. Han- 
son, District of Columbia ; Dawson Phenix, Ma- 
ryland; Wm. K. Mayo, Virginia ; Charles Gray, 
Delaware; Francis G. Clarke, Maine; John P. 
Jones, Virginia; William H. Parker, do; Wat- 
son Smith, New Jersey; *Charles C. Hunter, 
Vermont; Robert C. Duvall, North Carolina ; 
Marshall J. Smith, Virginia; Joseph B. Smith, 
Massachusetts ; George W. Young, New York; 
Joseph J. Cooke, Ala.; John Howard March, 
New York; Wm. H. Weaver, Virginia; Robert 
Stewart, Michigan; Charles C. Bayard, Dela- 
ware; John E. Hart, New York; Kdmund W. 
Henry,* New York; Walter V. Gilliss, District 
of Columbia; Thomas 8. Fillebrown, District of 
Columbia; Charles F. Hopkins, Georgia; Geo. 
H. Bier, Maryland; Joseph E. DeHaven, Ken- 
tucky ; David Coleman, North Carolina; John 
C. P. DekKrafft, Illinois; William G. Hoffman, 
Maryland; Jonathan Young, Illinois; Edward 
A. Selden, Vermont; Alexander A. Semmes, 
Maryland; Adrian Deslonde, Louisiana; Thos. 
| Young, Virginia; Joseph G. Friend, Virginia ; 
Joseph A. Seawell,* Virginia; Gustavus Harri- 
son, District of Columbia; John H. Upshur, Vir- 
ginia; Edward Renshaw, New York; William 
|W. Wilkinson, N. York; David A. McDurmott, 
N. York: Samuel Magaw, Penn.; Charles W. 
Woolley, Kentucky, George L. King, Michigan ; 
Allen McLane,* Delaware ; John D. Langhorne,* 
Kentucky ; Milton Haxon, N. York. 











* [Those names marked with a star * are of 
the date of 1842—those marked with a dagger ft 
are of the date of 1840—the remainder are of 
the class of 1841].] we 











The States. 


The State debt of of Ohio is steadily deereas- 
ing. During the year 1847, more than three 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars of the 
principal was paid off, and it is estimated that 
this year more than four hundred thousand dol- 
lars will be liquidated. 


Domestic boncs redeemed, $119,883,73 
Paid surplus revenue to several 

counties, 65,595,20 
Paid Fund Commissions, sinking 

fund, 23,660,78 


Paid on account of temporary 


Jiabilities, &c., 162,146.97 





Amount of State debt paid during 
the year 1847, $37 1,286,68 


‘A large amount of money has already been 
paid into the State Treasury since January last, 
applicable to the payment of the principal of the 
State debi, which, with the balances of last year, 
will pay off more than the amount named above. 
The public works of Ohio have been very pro- 
ductive during the pasttwo years, and the rapid 





increase in the wealth and resources of that 
State will swell the revenue to such points as to 


| leave annually a surplus for the payment of the | 
public indebtedness, 








———— 
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lowa.—the Capitol Reporter contai 
cial returns of ihe late Wteclien S ai ne 
The democratic state and congress tickets ye 
pe by the following majorities : ai 
ecrelary of State—J. H. B ¢ 
jeaip: ry of arney, 1302 ma. 
State Auditor—Jos. T. Fayles, 1344 
State Treasurer—M Pens, 1175 majority. 
Congress— First District, Wm. Thompson 554 
majority ; second district, Shepherd Leffler, 29} 
majority. - 
Legislature—Democratic majority inh, 
agg 3; in the House, 17. On joint ballot 
0. 


Marytanp.—At the election in Maryland, on 
Wednesday last, in addition to Sheriffs and Son. 
missioners, seven of the counties had to Choose 
Senators to the State Legislature to serve for six 
years, to supply vacancies occasioned by the ex- 
piration of the term of the former incumbents 
The Senate last year consisted of thirteen Whizs 
and eight Democrats; it now stands fourteen 
Wings and seven Democrats; a Whig gain of 
one. 


Majority, 


Geroreia.—The new Delegation will stand four 
to four, asin the present Congress. The mem 
bers elect are— 

1* Thomas Butler King, 5 Thomas C. Hackett, 

2 Marshal J. Wilburn, 6* Howell Cobb, 

3 Allen F. Owen. 7* Alex. H. Stephens, 

4* Hugh 4. Harralson, 8* Robert Toombs, 
*Members of the present House. 


Arxkansas —The full official vote for Congress 
is as foilows:—Robert W. Jolinson, 14,466: 
Thomas W. Newton, 9,234. Juhnson’s (Demo- 
crat) majority, 5,232. 


Vireinsa.—The Winchester Virginian says 
that numbers of emigrants are passing through 
that place, on their way to Western and North- 
westerv Virginia. 


The Wisconsin Herald of September 9th, con- 
tains a long report, made bv the Legislative com- 
mittee, in favor of the total abolition of laws for 
the collection of debts. 








Foreign Politics. 


~ 








CANADA. 


We have from time to time called the alten- 
tion of our readers to political movements in 
Canada, but never in the history of that province, 
not even during the rebellion ten years ago, have 
the movements there, and the temper of the peo- 
ple and the government, been more worthy of 
close attention than now. Commerce has liter- 
ally become king in Canada as well as elsewhere, 
and loyal as the province has ever proved itself 
to the British crown, it is now beginning to ac- 
knowledge the allegiance due to the monarch 
that in these our days controls the affairs of na- 
tions. Canada has a very large and intelligent 
business population. The country is one of the 
finest in the world, and under institutions and 
commercial regulations calculated to stimulate 
the developement of its great resources, might 
become one of the most prosperous. But un- 
happily for it, its commercial, and, by conse- 
quence, its general business prosperity, is in (he 
hands of those who live three thousand miles 
away, across the ocean, who know comparalive- 
ly litthe of what is required to promote Canadian 
prosperity, and af they did, would be governed in 
their policy by purely British, rather than Colo- 
nial considerations. 

For along time the ,Canadians have labored 
to obtain a repeal of the British Navigation 
laws, so far, at least, as their trade was cole 
cerned. Their hopes were lately raised to a 
high pitch by the introduction into the Iwperial 
Parliament of a proposition to effect the wished- 
for repeal; but on the 17th ult., the House of 
Commons postponed the consideration of the 
measure until next year, thus dashing the hopes 
of the Canadians to the ground, and producing 
the most intense feeling throughout the province. 
Separation from England and annexation lo 
the United States, by which measures alone the 
Canadians can now see any chance of securing 
that commercial and general prosperily hay om 
at, are now openly talked of ; not in the spirit © 
ranting patriotism, but of calm resolute deter- 
mination, as the only remedies for the evils pte 
have tocomplain of. This sort of talk is no 
confined to the radical and reckless portion i. 
the population, those who are fanatics 10 p® 
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—sS SS 
ye nothing to stake, und would hope to 
a state of revolutionary anarchy, but by 
hose high in office, the intelligent and cultivated, 
business men; in short, those who exercise a 
ine eollise influence in the affairs of the coun- 
Business is at a stand, credit is well nigh 
ated, the many costly public works de- 
signed to facilitate commerce, and stimulate en- 
erprise, are comparatively useless and unpro- 
ductive by reason of the onerous restrictions on 
their trade. The imminence of the impending 
crisis is felt and acknowledged by all. Even the 
Governor General, in a despatch to the Home 
Government, remarkable for its directness and 
earnestness, urges the necessity of speedy and 
favorable action. 

The Toronto Colonist, a supporter of the gov- 
ernment, comments upon this document in the 
following manner: ; 


On ordinary occasions such language as that 
quoted might have a remote application, but ta- 
en in connection with the entire spirit and let- 
rer of the sub-memorandum, it contains some- 
thing that 1s intended to produce a special effect. 
We are evidently now arrived at a crisis in Cana 
dian history 3 a crisis in which the Executive 
Council has taken a stand on certain posited de- 
mands; has stated its case in plain terms, fully 
and unreservedly ; and declared to the Imperial 
Government, that there is no alternative but to 
yield to commercial preferences, and allow Can- 
ada to glide gently into the arms of the United 
States confederacy. The grounds on which 
these demands are made, are strong, very strong 
indeed. They are no less than the calamities in- 
ilicted on Canada by free trade; and the impos- 
sinility of existing under a free trade system, 
with the United States ports shut against us. .The 
Executive Council has made out a strong case: 
ihis we admit; and Montreal and Quebec will 
give it theie cordial support, for they are the 
sufferers; but let it be noted, that it is a case- to 
precipitate a separation, to hasten an event that 
in the natural order of things is inevitable, aud | 
to bring within the compass of a year or proba 
bly two years, whal might not otherwise happen 
before the lapse of an indefinite and protracted 
period. However faint might be the hope which 
we enlertained that free trade would bring the 
people and Government of Great Britain to their 
senses, we now begin to apprehend that such ag 
event, if it should yet come, would come too late, 
for the Executive Council of Canada has supplied | 
virus that will soon inoculate the whole provinee. 
We have had several deputations to Washington. 
The last was that of the Provincial Secretary 
and Mr. Lafontaine. 
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The Government at Washington is remarkably 
accessible, but it 1s already agreed on there that 
the price which Canada shall pay for «the privi- 
Jege of the United States market, will be taken 
in instalments, amounting in the aggregate to the 
ultimate incorporation wiih the States under one 
Federal Government. The difficulty on the part 
of the Executive Council here, is to hasten on 
the payment of one or more instalments gt once 
and without further delay ; but as this canpot be 
done directly, because all correspondence on 
commerce and navigation with foreign coyntries 
must be conducted through.the foreign office 10 
London, and therefore could have no change of 
being accomplished in any shape, we find the In- 
spector General admonishing Lord Elgin as to 
the expediency of getting the Imperial Govern- 
ment to set aside a general rule and dispense with 
constitutional practice, so far as to empower the 
Minister at Washington to correspond directly 
aod communicate freely with the Canadian Gov- 
eroment. The ordinary and constitutional way 
18 thus considered too tedious, and great isrpa- 
lence is here evinced. Altogether, the events 
now transpiring are sufficient to convince us that 
we are about to undergo a great change, and that 
a crisis has arrived. is Mr. Buchanan’s predic- 
lion to be verified? There 1s every appearance 
that it will, Our readers will recollect that on 
the eve of the departure of Lord Elgin from Eng- 
land, Mr. Isaac Buchanan predicted in a letter ad- 
dressed to his Excellency, that His Excellency 
was the last Governor that the British Govern- 
ment would send to Canada. Appearances are 
certainly ominous. 

Since writing the above, thé copy of another 
despatch, of a subsequent date, ffom Lord Elgin 
to Earl Grey, has come to hand. -We have no 
doubt that these despatches will startle our rea- 
ders. Free trade it will be seen, is doing its 


| of 1846 it was only 1,327 cwt.; in the same 
_period of the present year 114260 ewt. The 





portentous ; it is full of significance; and now 
that the Navigation laws are not to be repealed 
this. session, we may expect on the part of 
the annexers and the Montreal free traders, 
something in the shape of physical force demon- 
strations. ‘This is quite in unison with the pro- 
gress of the age, and by no means unfashionable 
at the present moment, in more places than Can- 
ada.— Buff. Com. Adv. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


The European Correspondent of the National In- 
telligencer thus analyzes the recent report of the Board 
of Trade: 

The Board of Trade has just published its offi- 
cial account of the trade and commerce of the 
kingdom for the last six months. The influence 
of low prices is manifest in these statements by 
the great consumption which they show of most 
of the leading articles of foreign produce, not- 
withstanding that the pressure of the times and 
the disturbance which prevails on the continent 
have materially diminished the amount of our 
exports. The unsettled state of continental 
Europe has also given a fresh direction to much 
of our trade, and has caused the influx of an in- 
creased supply of raw material to this country, 
and thisis perhaps more noticeable and more 
important to notice than even the decrease of 
our exports, if taken in reference to quantity 
rather than to their value. ‘The effect of the 
change in the tariff since 1842 is also visible in 
these accounts in the large importations of many 
articles, some of which were formerly entirely 
prohibited, and others charged with very heavy 
cuties. The importations of foreign grain and 
other articles of food, although in some cases not 
so great as last year, are greatly in advance of 
any other year. For instance, the number of 
live animals imported during the first six months 


and °48 were £25,020,972, £25,395 243, and 
£21.571,939 respectively. The decrease is visi- 
ble in every article in the list, except butter, 
candles, cools, iror, tin, and refined sugar, in all 
of which there is a slight increase. The great- 
est reduction has taken place in cotton manu- 
factures and yarn, earthenware, hardware, and 
cutlery, linen manufactures and yarn, machinery, 
copper, and brass, and lead; silk manufactures, 
British wool, woollen yarn, and woollen manufac- 
tures. The following is an abstract of the corres- 
ponding six months of 1847 and 1848 in reference 
lo these articles : 


1837. 1848. 

Cotton manufactures 

aud yarn £11,877,451 £10,237,256 
Linen manuf’tures and 

yarn 1 817,966 1,649,895 
Silk manufactures 494,806 263,798 
Woollen manuf’tures 

and yarn 4,000,651 2,870,455 
Earthenware 429 357 365,382 
Hardware and cutlery 1.096 956 939 523 
Machinery 541,403 393,770 
Copper and brass 349,751 546,648 
Lead 100,620 57.331 
British wool 95.412 58.256 
Glass 153,746 124,121 
Leather, wrought and 

uuwrought 163 515 119,921 


Salt 141,195 115,757 


The tonnage of vessels employed in the foreign 
trade of Great Britain and its dependencies for 
the first six nionths of 1847 and 1848, is us fol- 
1OWs: 

1847. 1848. 
Entered inwards 2,575,438 tons 2,160,840 tons 
Cleared outwards 2,275,587 do. 2,372,263 do. 

] forgot to insert in its proper place an abstract 

of the importations of manufacturers’ raw ma- 


terials for the first hall of 1846, 1847, and 1848; 





of 1846, 47, and °48, respectively, were 26,877, 
61.959, and 52.345. The importation of bacon 
has surprisingly increased ; in the first six months | 


entire quantities of salted provisions imported | 
from January to July, in 1846, 1847, and 1848, | 
were 127,919, 244,913, and 302,021 cwts. re-| 
spectively. ‘lhe buller imporied bas increased | 
in two years from 95,514 to 128.395 cwt.; and | 


the cheese from 113,428 to 116,318 cwt. But | 


alone the imports of the six months for the pre- 


ters, against 723,780 quarters Jast year, being 
only 26,508 quarters less, notwithstanding the 
high prices and great scarcity of 1847. The 
chief difference in the imports of the year con- 
sists in a great diminution of Indian corn and 
flour, the tormer being 2,082,038, and 652.788 
quarters, and the latter 823,646 and 149,230 
cwls., respectively. Io flour also there is the 


194 cwts. ‘The whole imports of grain and 
breadstuffs for the corresponding six months of 
1847 and 1848 are respectively 5,227,537 and 2,- 
298,100 quarters. Although this shows a great 
reduction in our imports, compared with last 
year, yet the present rate of import is equal to 
nearly 5,000,000 of quarters in the year, and 
very much exceeds any preceding year, except 
the last. The chief difference in the imports of 
1847 and 1848 isin lodian corn, and the infe- 
rior classes of grain, and in flour. The increase 
in the importation of flaxseed is remarkable, it 
being more than double that of last year, whilst 
that of cloverseed is little more than a fourth. 
The coffee imported during the six months of 
1846, 1847, and 1848, amounted to 15,752,450, 
11,790,177, and 17,931,354 pounds, respectively ; 
that imported from British possessions (included 
in the above) has increased {rom 5,847,460, in 
1846, to 10,227,072 pounds in 1848. The sugar 
imported during the same periods of 1846, 1847, 
and 1848 was 2,956,986, 3,967,686, and 2,960,430 
cwts, respectively. ‘hé importation of foreign 
sugar this year is 489,647 cwts. less than it was 
last year. 

Taking a general view of the imports and con- 
sumption of the present year, the Economist 
says: these accounts exhibit a remarkably salis- 
factory result when we consider the very unfa- 
vorable state of the times. 

The total exports of British manufactures and 








Work. The urgency of Lord Elgin’s language 1s 


produce for the ‘first six months of 1846, °47, 


| Cotton, cwts 


| Flax, cwls. 


striking discrepancy between 2,509,457 and 302,- | 


it is as follows: 


1846. 1847. 1848. 
2402169 2363718 3,110,197 
Wo}, pounds 25.812,549 21,937 231 22 328,789 
296 U76 332.220 515 U16 
Hemp, do. 167 1le3 153 019 217.955 
Silk, (raw,) Ibs. 2,449 348 2.446.331 2,296,022 

do. (thrown,) ** 179.445 136 261 337,474 

do. (waste,)cewlt. 5.003 3,722 6,372 


In reference to the great decrease in the value 


thé most important article under this head is| of exports, it is necessary to observe that this is 
grain, and in respect to which the accounts be-| to a great degree, if not altogether, accounted 
fore us exhibit some remarkable facts. Of wheat! for by the diminished price of goods. As the 


| amount represents the real or declared value of 


sent year bave been no less than 697,272 quar- | the goods at the time of shipment, it follows that 


the quantities do not fluctuate in the same pro- 
| portion as these tables indicate. The statements 
| would have a greater additional value if they 

also gave the oflicial value, which, being calcu- 

jated at a uniform rate, would be an index to the 
| quantities exported. Comparing quantity and 
| value, so far as we possess the means, we are 
| led to the conclusion that our exports of home 
manufactures and produce are not materially 
| lessened in quantity, however much they may be 
lessened in value. We must also bear in mind 
that, although our exports represent less value, 
our imports are also much cheaper, and also re- 
present_much less value for the same quan- 
tity. On the whole, we are far from consider- 
ing the present exhibit of our commerce and 
trade as being a discouraging one. In the pre- 
sent state of European political affairs, it is a bet- 
ler one than we expected. 





ComMERCE oF France.—The Paris Constilu- 
tionnel, of 26th July, has the following on the state 
| ot foreign commerce in France, as shown by the 
| Custom House returns for the Jast six months, 
and which will sufficiently show the suffering un- 
der which other manufacturing and commercial 
iuterests have labored : 

“The revenue of the customs dues has fal- 
len from 65,006,000f. during the first six months 
of 1847, which was moreover a year of crisis, 
to 38,000,000f. During the month of June, in 
particular, it fell from 11,000,000f., in 1847, to 
5,890,000!. We may remark that it was in this 
latter month that the dreadful insurrection broke 
out, which had the eflect of pyjting a complete 
stop to business for at least ten days. The weav- 
ing trade is the one which has experienced the 
greatest falling off. The cotton manufactories 
have only made use of 182,000 metrical quiptals 
during the half year, instead of 220,000; and 
the reduction has been the most considerable du- 
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ring the month of June, our manufactories only | the expiration of their contract of rent. Another 
purchasing 24,000 quintals, instead of 50,000, | class of colonists contract to labor a certain time 
a less than the half, The consumption of foreign |for a stipulated salary,—the director of the 
wool has fallen from 57,000 quintals to 34,000 | colony being compelled to provide a reasonable 
during the half year. The si/k manufactories | amount of sustenance, and attention in case of 
have oniy imported during the half year 1664 | sickness. 
quintals of raw silk instead of 3842, and only{| We are somewhat surprised to find that El 
1279 of spun silk instead of 2824 ; the diminution | Monitor Republicano, one of the leading journals 
for silks, as well as for cotton, has been the|of the country, has had independence enough to 
greatest in the month of June. take ground in favor of religious toleration. We 
** The falling of the materials used for wea- | doubt not, however, that this feeling has taken 
ving, bas led to a reduction of those articles used | deep root among the people since the American 
in dressing and dying ; the importation of indigo | invasion. and it is for this reason that El Monitor 
has diminished one-quarter part during the half | dares to brave the wrath of the clergy, which its 
year ; Olive oil, the greater part of which is con- | course must certainly provoke. Tat paper says : 
sumed in the soap manufactories, has fallen from | «It is useless to endeavor to make clearer the 
156,000 quintals to 70,000. It is right, however, | evils which intolerance produces in society. We 
to observe there has been no diminution in the | desire above all that if we are opposed, it will 
importation of oleaginous seeds, although the | not be by declamations which avail nothing be- 
anti-protectionists had represented the duties | fore the tribunal of reason, but weigh much in 
impvsted three years since as prohibitory. the balance of the vulgar; it is only calmness, 
‘*Among mineral substances, we find that) prudence, and wisdom which can decide the ques- 
the importation of coal has fallen from 10,000,- | tion. Wedo not wish to be called apostates or 
000 quintals to 7,000,000 ; that of cast iron from | anti-christians, we protest in all sincerity that 
512,000 quintals to 284,000, and, for the month| we are notso. As for ourselves we do not fear 
of June only, from 97,000 to 31,000, or one-| tolerance as it can make no difference in our 
third ; the quantity of copper imported has been | faith. It is said that they who desire tolerance 
only 20,000 quintals, instead of 43,000; of lead, | only desire it with a pretext to abjure their re- 
61,000 instead of 72,000; and of zinc, 31,000, | tigion, or want the most unbridelled license. It 
instead of 65,000 ; in the month of June the tat- may be that there are some of such a nature ; 
ter article fell from 19,000 to 1900 or only about | but that does not prove that all are so, or even 
a tenth. ‘The state of our manuiactories in ar- | that it would be an evil. The christian religion 
ticles of luxury may be judged trom the fact} would Jose nothing by those who apparently adopt 
that the purchase of mahogany in the six / it and publicly violate it. Pharisees are worse than 
months was only 5000 quintals, instead of 23,000, | publicans.” 
and, during the month of June, 58 quintals, inu- A law has passed Congress and been approved, 
stead of 3464. by which the President or any member of the 
‘The importations of sigar from our colonies! government or pubiic officer, is prohibited from 
have decreased from 433,000 quintals to 200,000 imprescribed legal forms. Itis also forbidden to 
or a diminution of one-half, aud which has in no | consign any one to a military tribunal for trial 
Way benefitted the production of beet-root su-! unless he belongs tothe army. ‘The same law 
gar. We have only purchased 66,000 quintals | gives toa prisoner the right of reclamation if he 
of coflee instead of 90,000, and 6UU0 of cocoa, | has been unjustly treated in prison. The law 
instead of 11,000; all these articles have, in| says that prisons are for the detention and not 
fact, become, in a great measure, articles of lux-) for the oppression of criminals. 
ury- In order to secure the integrity of its territory 








‘If we now throw a glance at the exports we | as arranged by the treaty of Guadalupe, Mexico, | 
shall find that they present a less considerable ‘has determined to establish military colonies | 


decrease. Our exports of wine have not very {along the boundary line which separates her 
sensibly diminished, and those of brandy have in- | from the United States.—N, O. Crescent. 

creased from 94,000 to 134,000 hectolitres, or | eeainiantin 
more than one-third. Our exports of madder| — coe? fle ee b. obterl. be: 3} 4 “ 


have also increased. As to manufactured pro- Public Jocwnents. 

















ductions, if our exports have diminished, the 
reduction has not been in proportion to that of | ~~~-~~~ a 
the imports of raw material, which proves that! Rerort on River anp Harsor Improve- 
it has been the home trade which has suffered | yenrs, made in the House of Representatives, July 
the most. The application of premiums tu ex-. 
ports, by clearing the magazines, cannot fail to | 11, 1848. 
have a favorable influence onthe resumption of | Mr. Hunt, of the Committee on Commerce, made 
labor, and which of necessity wiil tend to give an | the following report : 
impetus to consumption, | oy itt C rh 

** lt must be naturally understood that the de- | The committee on Commerce, to whom were re- 
crease which has taken place in our foreign trade versed the ene ee Te bert aight 
must have caused a similar falling off in our 0908 abet gaan Pho -oaehors seated Stes 
shipping trade. The movement of France with | 294 "¥EFs, and sundry other memorials on the 
her culonies and with foreign countries has been same sutject ; the hier of the President, 
during the hall-year only 1,557,000 tons inslead ones oe eye aS, Ios? Aer See erge > 
of 2,173,000 in the corresponding haif-year of oe dhe mia ate. igbete Ma. 
1347 ; but it must at the same time be taken into precept A este, ne Sn een cee | 
account that the movement of our shipping trade | sae fue aan awd mm a +s Manis 
was increased last year by the necessity of im- | per Herren evict Miler ny ben font ae fh 


stehe: 2 howe ' amen | gress to any acts which may be passed by the 
porting aJarge quantity of. corp | several States of the Union, laying tonnage du- 
| 


rH 








ties on vessels entering their ports or harbors,” 


A GLANCE AT THE TIMES IN MEXICO. | feport: 


constitution, * to regulate commerce with foreig 

nations, and among the States,” are complete ne 
ample for this purpose, and that high consider, 
tions of duty and expediency demand the nin 
cise of these powers, is regarded by the commit. 
tee as a proposition susceptible of clear and eon. 
clusive demonstration. 

Whatever doubt may have existed as to the 
opinion of the country on this point, must haye 
been dispelled by the manifestations of publie 
sentiment within the last year. ‘ The harbor 
and river convention,” held at Chicago on the 
fifth of July last, furnished unerring evidence of 
the interest and solicitude with which the syb- 
ject is viewed by the people. At that conven. 
tion, eighteen States were represented by nu. 
merous delegations, embracing mapy distinguish- 
ed citizens eminent for statesmanship, for public 
services, and private worth. The zeal and en. 
thusiasm with which men of all parties and a}j 
sections came forward to give expression to 
public opinion, and to co-operate in measures for 
giving it effect, must have convinced the most 
sceptical that the subject is one of universal con- 
cern, too broad and comprehensive to be embar- 
rassed by geographical distinctions, and too per- 
yading in its influence upon every public inter. 
est, to be reduced to a mere political test or js. 
sue between opposing parties. A ‘ declaration 
of sentiments” was adopted and promulgated, in 


in respect to the improvement of navigation, are 
presented with remarkable force and ability, in 
a series of propositions or logical deductions so 
clearly reasoned and plainly expressed as to car- 
ry undoubting conviction to every candid mind, 
Those propositions are believed to be as indispu- 
‘table as any axiom in logic or mathematics. A 
|committee of two from each State was appoint- 
,ed ** for the purpose.of making known to Con. 
, gress the principles and views of the convention, 
-and the important facts connected with the 
subject of its deliberations.” 

| This duty was devolved upon gentlemen of dis- 
tinguished ability and reputation, and to say that 
|they have performed it in a manner worthy of 
their own fame, and deserving the public grati- 
tude, is the feeblest tribute which justice will 
|permit us to accord. The memorial recently 
|laid before Congress, by that committee, con- 
/tains an argument in support of the constitu. 
‘tional power of Congress over this subject, and 
in favor of its liberal exercise, which, for power 
and perspicuity, may invite comparison with any 
stale paper of the age. It presents a most com- 
plete and Juminous exposition of the whole su'ject. 
[ts transcendent ability will arrest universal at- 
tention, whilst its masterly reasons and irresisti- 
ble conclusions must command general assent. 
That document and the “declaration of senti- 
ments” put forth by the Chicago convention, will 
be found-accompanying the present report; and 
the general principles and views, therein ex- 
pressed, have been adopted by the committee, 
with unqualified approbation. ‘The arguments con- 
tained m the memorial may be said to exhaust the 
constitutional question; and any attempt to enlarge 
upon it must seem like a work of supererogation. 
It places the power of Congress ina clear and 
conspicuous light, and establishes the proposition, 
beyond dispute, that the protection of commerce, 
by appropriations of money for harbor and river 
improvements, 1s one of the most unquestionable, 
as it-is one of the most necessary, functions of 
the federal government. Aside from the express 








On looking over the files of Mexican papers, 


be find at sll pp which may interest our | subjects with the attention that is due to a ques-| 
readers, particularly at this time when we have | tion go deeply affecting the national welfare. it 


no news of any importance to record. In the ‘hardly needs a labored argument to establish the 


That they have endeavored to consider these | 


terms and obvious meaning of the constitutional 


grant, it is shown, from contemporancous histo- 
| ry, that the States, in yielding to Congress eX- 


clusive power to tax and regulate commerce, Ill 





apers belore us we fi ES d . 
ps» e find many evidences of an | intimate connection that exists between our for- 


improved state of alfaics in Mexico; many re- | 4; i 
, , eign and internal trade, and the general prosperi- 
forms adopted and proposed which show that the ty of the country. That Gaathinataut and eau. | 


pepe sree of the re meeps by the American army | cious habors, and channels free from impedi- 
rt ee ggg i ren ge efects.— | ment, affording ready access and easy navigation 
a sonsianieas ae. fa “ in Congress, 18 | to vessels of the largest class, are necessary to 
noteites ta tele eenianiate ater A jury, waren 'S | the security, facility, and success of our national 

. © introduced into Mexi- | commerce, foreign and domestic, is a proposition | 


co. The person who is entitied to the credit of | go self-evident as to be universally conceded. 
es, this measure is the senator D. Manuel That the power to protect and facilitate com- 
yf deseo ne a te | merce by opening harbors and rivers, must re- 
’ pian of colonization is proposed, | side eittier in the States or federal government, | 
which we suppose will be adopted by the govern- | | 


an ‘ is equally apparent. It is obvious that the de-| 

, satis Renin hei aia | . ne | 
pene AB he larg@phaciendas and estates, many | (ached efforts of separate States or of individu- 
a be vrei tad reine and uncultivated, are | als to create and maintain harbors and remove | 
y foreign emigrants, to the trans- | obstructions from the great channels of commu- 

portation of every four of whom $500 is to be | 


| nication, are, and ever must be, inadequate to the 
appropriated, and they are to have the privilege , 


tt the land at exigencies of the subject. That the powers of | 
vi buying the jand at one dollar per acre after Congress, under the authority conferred by the | 








tended to impose the correlative obligation at 
providing, from the national revenues, for sore 
protection and facility of navigation, Dy such 
modes as Congress, in the @xercise of a sound 
discretion, may deem best adapted to the exige! 
cies of the country. 


The views presented in this memorial, in 
lation to the scheme proposed by the Presider’ 
for improving rivers and harbors by means : 
tonnage duties, to be collected and expended DY 
the States, with the consent of Congress, are 
conceived to be sound and conclusive. The — 
stitutional argument is unanswerable. ot ned 
same time it is shown that the practical we fart Ar 
of such a plan would be utterly inadequate an ' 
abortive. For an isolated and purely Tine 
work, under some special circumstances, bh 
imposition of a tonnage duty to improve the | * 
bor, where the tax is laid, might be admiss! 


re- 


which the powers and duties of the government, 
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enient; but viewed as a general system, 
+ abounds in defects and difficulties which ren- 
det it too impracticable to merit serious conside- 


and conv 


a a system is believed to conflict with the 
true theory and intent of the constitution. It 
would violate the ordinance of 1787, by which 
the lakes, the Mississippi and its tributaries, are 
declared common highways, free to all the 
States; it would revive some of the worst evils 
experienced under the articles of confederation, 
which our present constitution was designed to 
remedy; i would give to the principal com- 
mercial ports an enormous and undue advantage, 
whilst intermediate harbors, equally necessary 
for the security of shipping, aod the navigation 
of our inland rivers, would derive from it no 
adequate aid or benefit. ; 

Entertaining these general views, the commit- 
tee are constrained to recommend a rejection of 
the bill, introduced by the Hon. Mr. Rhett, of 
South Carolina, ‘* declaring the assent of Con- 
gress to any acts which may be passed by the 
severai States of the Union, laying tonnage du- 
ties on vessels entering their ports or harbors.” 

Conceiving that tie constitutional power of 
Congress over the subject is fully vindicated and 
put al.rest by the Chicago memorial, and sus- 
tained by the early practice of the government, 
to which allusion will be hereafter made, the 
committee proceed to present some general facts 
and considerations, touching the rapid growth 
and importance of our commercial interests. 
Whilst eur commerce with foreign nations yields 
to the government the revenues necesssary to iis 
support, and brings the fruits and fabrics of every 
clime in return for our surplus productions, the 
commerce among the States, stimulated by free- 
dom of intercourse, has been still more rapid 
in iis progress, and has reached a higher point of 
value. Independeut of the interchange of com- 
modilies between the States, for domestic con- 
sumplon, which far exceeds in amount our en- 
tire foreign trade, the main bulk of our for- 
eign commerce is derived from and forms an in- 
gredient in the internal trade of the country. 
Uur exports must be first conveyed from the 
producer, by the navigable waters of the interior, 
to the seaboard; our imports are conveyed in- 
land, by the same channels, to the remotest 
points of consumption. Every increase of for- 
eign commeice necessarily swells our internal 
trade; and the elements ot each are so blended 
and intermixed together as to form, in reality, 
one great common interest, identified with the 
national prosperity, and presenting equal claims 
to the encouragement and protection of govern- 
ment. If apy discrimination were admissible, 


the internal trade way be said to be of para-| 


mount importance, since it is of the first neces- 
silty to the people, larger in value, and, in point 
of fact, includes the transit of a jarge share of 
the commodities Composing Our Comimerce with 
other countries. Viewed as objects of national 
concein, uo line of distinction can be drawn be- 
tween these great interests. It requires a per- 
verse ingenuity to separate them, and define 
where either begins or terminates. Indeed it 
may be aflirmed that the safe and convenient na- 
vigation of our lakes and rivers is indispensable 
tothe prosperity of the foreign as well as the 
inland trade of the country. 

It has been estimated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the annual value of our products 
exceeded three thousand millions of dollars in 
1846. This amount, vast as it is, must continue 
\o increase with incalcuiable rapidity. It wall 
keep pace with the progress of the country in 
population, capital and cultivation. Of this 
three thousand millions, the proportion exported 
abroad is less than one hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars, whilst it is estimated that at Jeast five 
hundred millions is avnually interchanged be- 
tween the several States of the Union. The 
rapid growth of the commerce among the States 
‘Ss Wilhout parallel in ancient or modern exam- 
ple. This subject is exhibited in a clear and in- 
leresting light, in the report submitted to-Con- 
gress at the present session by Colonel Abert, 
the able head of the Topographical Bureau. The 
tiformation embodied in that document was col- 
lected and elaborated, with much care, from au- 
thentic sources, and the committee regard it as 
reliable data. So far as the estimates presented 
are conjectural, they are believed to rest on pru- 
dent calculations, which will be surpassed by 
actual results. 

ltcan hardly be necessary to reproduce here 
the elaborate details already submitted to the 
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consideration of Congress and the country. An 
attempt of this kind would carry the committee 
beyond the limits which they have prescribed to 
themselves on the present occasion. The progress 
and importance of our internal trade will be made 
sufficiently manifest by adverting to some of the 
prominent facts and general conclusions estab- 
lished in the interesting document to which allu- 
sion has been made. 

It appears that the registered, enrolled, and 
licensed tonnage of the lakes, by the official 
reports of the Treasury Department, for the 
year 1841, was 56,252 tons; and it is shown, by 
the same authority, that the lake tonriage for 
the year 1846, amounted to 106,836 tons, being an 
increase in five years of nearly one hundred per 
cent. The value of this tonnage, including all 
kind of craft, steamboat, propellers, and sailing 
vessels, is estimated at six millions of dollars. 
The annual expense for wages, fuel, provisions 
&e., is estimated at $1,750,000. The number of 
passengers sailing on the lakes in 1846, is stated 
to have been not less than 250,000. The net 
moneyed value of the imports and exports trans- 
ported on the lakes in 1841, is shown to have 
been $32,913,011. In 1846 it had grown to $61,- 
914,910, exclusive of the passenger trade, which is 
valued at $1,250,000: ‘rom which it appears 
that the lake commerce had nearly doubied in 
five years, being an average annual increase of 
about 17 percent. We may safely assume that 
the future interest of the lake trade will be 
equally rapid and wonderful. Considering the 
wide extent of territory from which this trade is 
derived, the productiveness of its soil, the large 
proportion still unoccupied, the cheapness of the 
jand, and the vigorous character of the population 
constantly attracted from the older States and 
from Europe, by the advantages presented to in- 
dustry and enterprise, the committee perceive no 
reason to doubt the correctness of Col. Aber+’s 
estimate, that *‘ for the ensuing ten years the in- 
crease will be equal to that of the last five.” [f 
(this anticipation shall be realized, the lakes wiil 
exhibit a commerce in 1857, equal to $170,545,- 
207, money value. 

‘he commerce of the western rivers exhibit 
results no less striking and conclusive. ‘Thirty 
years ago, a voyage from St. Louis to New Or- 
leans, occupied about twenty-seven days. Now 
it is accomplished in about four days. ‘The 
whole tonnage was then estimated at 6 or 7,000 
tons. ‘The oflicial returns of the Treasury De- 
partment show that the steamboat tonnage of 
the western rivers in 1842 was 126,278 tons, 
which had increased jn 1846 to 249,055 tons, bé- 
ing an increase of nearly one hundred per cent. 
To this should be added the other kinds of ton- 
nage which, in the Cincinnati Memorial of 1847, 
is estfmated to have been four thousand boats of 
other kinds, carrying, on an average, seventy-five 
tons, making 30U,0UU tons. 

It 1s estimated that the total amount of mer- 
chandise (exclusive of the way trade) transpor- 
ted by steamboats on the westero rivers in the 
year 1842, was 1,862,780 tons, which had in- 
creased in 1846 to 2,810,336 tons. ‘There re- 
mains to be added to these enormous sums 60U,- 
000 tons for the flat and keel boat navigation. 

The net value of the river commerce in 1842 
is estimated to have been $129,739,354, of which 
more than one-half, or seventy millions, is sup- 
posed by the Cincinnati Memorial to consist of 
way trade, being the trade which passes from 
town to town, and from State to State, through- 
out the west independent of what are termed ex- 
ports and imports. Itis assumed, in the report 
now under consideration, upon data which is be- 
lieved to be authentic, that the net money value 
of the river trade, [including passage money] for 
the year 1846, was equal to $183,609,725. 

The total cost or value of the steamboat ton- 
nage and smaller craft, employed on the western 
rivers is estimated to have amounted in 1846, to 
$12,942,355. The yearly expense of sustaining 
this crait and keeping it in activity is stated to be 
$20,196,242. The number of marmers employ- 
ed by the shipping on the rivers, in 1846, was 25, 
114, and on the lakes, 6,972; making an aggre- 
gate of 32,086. 

Incredible as these results may appear to those 
who have failed to turn their attention to the 
subject, they are believed to rest on facts of un- 
questionable authenticity. ‘I'hey assume an ap- 
pearance of probability when we consider the 
immense extent of navigable waters of the West, 
the vast range of territory, and the great number 
'of inhabitants dependent on them tor the means 
of commercial intercourse. The whole steam- 
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boat navigation of the Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries is stated at 16,674 miles, of which the partic- 
ular distances are exhibited ina table furnished 
by Lieutenant Colonel Long, of the corps of topo- 
graphical engineers. The people of fourteen 
States, or parts of States, composing what is 
known as the great valley of the Mississippi, em- 
bracing a population of 6,576,027, are dependent 
upon the western rivers as a channel or means of 
communication with a market. The great lakes, 
Champlain, Ontario, Erie, St. Clair, Huron, 
Michigan, and Superior, present a line of coast, 
embracing over 5,000 miles, of which about 2,000 
miles constitute the coast of a foreign power. 
There are eight States bordering upon this mighty 
chain of waters, whose population, in whole or 
in part, depend upon the lake navigation as a 
means of communication with markets. It is e3- 
timated that, in 1846, the number of people in those 
States dependant upon the lakes as their only 
channel of commercial intercourse, was 2.928, 
925. ‘Thus it will be seen that twenty-two states 
are connected, in greater or less degree, with 
those vast inland seas, the Jakes and rivers of the 
west; that the net moneyed value of the com- 
merce of the lakes and western rivers in 1846, 
was, in the aggregate $246,774,635 and that 
the aggregate population, depending upon the 
navigation of the lakes and the rivers, was 9, 
504,952. At least one-half of the present popu- 
lation of the Union must look to them as the only 
outlet for their productions ; and this numerical 
pepulation will steadily increase during many fu- 
ture years. ‘The probable progress of population 
in the lake region and the Mississippi valley, is a 
suvject of profound interest, worthy of the study 
of every American statesmen who would extend 
his view to the future destiny of his country. 
This topic is discussed and elucidated with great 
ability in the report of Colonel Albert, from 
which most of the foregoing facts have been de- 
rived ; and the elements of increase upon which 
his anticipations are based, will, it ts believed, 
fully justify his conclusioos. The commerce of 
the Hudson river is intimately identified with the 
trade of the western lakes and the Atlantic. 
Connected with the western waters by the Erie 
canal, it serves as the principal outlet for the pro- 
ductions of the whole lake region, and the com- 
merce of half the States of the Union is interes- 
ted, in a greater or less degree, in its navigation. 
When compared to the Mississippi, it appears di- 
minuiive in its geographical proportious ; Dut in 
point of commercial importance it may almost 
claim rank with *“*the Father of Rivers.” To 
illustrate the value of the Hudson, as one of the 
main arteries of our internal trade, it is but ne- 
cessary to state the amount of ils commerce for 
a single year. Jt appears from the official re- 
turns, that in 1847, the amount of property reach- 
ing tide-water and descending the Hudson, was 
1,655,845 tons, of which the money value was 
(in round numbers) $70,000,000. ‘The ascending 
merchandise amounted to 283,000 tons, of which 
the money value was $74,753,638, making an ag- 
gregate trade of $144,753,633; a sum nearly 
equal to the value of eutire loreign export, for 
lhe same year. 
- There are other rivers of less prominence, yet 
of great commercial importance, such as the Del- 
aware, the Thames in Connecticut, James River, 
the Savannah river, &c., which may be viewed 
as arms of the sea. As valuable channels of na- 
tional trade, they are strongly entitled to gov- 
eroment aid and improvement. 
Having thus briefly glanced at the internal 
trade of the country, if we turo our attention to 
that portion of the Union known as the Atlantic 
slope, we perceive a line of seaboard of vast ex- 
tent, through whose ports and harbors a door is 
opened for the admission and egress of our whole 
foreign commerce. ‘The Siates bordering on the 
Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, comprise, as 
yet, the larger part of the population of the Uni- 
ted States ; though the western portion of seve- 
ral of those States are more directly dependant 
on the navigation of the lakes and rivers than of 
the ocean. ‘The Atlantic ports may be regarded 
as intermediate and connecting hoks between 
the external and internal trade, and itis proper 
to consider them in this double connexion, in or- 
der to realize their true position and importance. 
The trade carried on from State to State, coast- 
wise, from Maine to our extreme southern bor- 
der, is far greater in value and tonnage than our 
entire commerce with foreign nations. This 
coasting trade, forms, in fact, an integral por- 
tion of the internal commerce, or commerce 
among the States, no less than the trade carried 
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on through the lakes and rivers of the interior. 

The magpitude of our foreign commerce and 
coastwise trade are so familiarly understood and 
universally acknowledged, it seems unnecessary 
to enlarge upon their importance, by exhibiting 
statistical details. Our exports to foreign coun 
tries in 1847 were $156,740,883; our imports, 
$122,124,349, making an aggregate of $278,865, 
232. Itis proper to observe that our exports 
were many millions larger than in any for- 
mer year, from the operation of extraordinary 
causes. The statistical returns, accompanying 
the Chicago memorial, show a large increase of 
the internal trade and tonnage in 1847, as compa- 
red with 1846, and ina ratio far exceeding the 
estimates of Colonel Abert. 

The committee have adverted to the commer- 
cial position of the Atlantic and the inland States, 
mainly for the purpose of showing, in one gene- 
ral view, how directly every part of the confede- 
racy is identified and concerned in the great nav- 
igating interests of the country. 

It will be perceived that the protection of nav- 
igation, whether along the seaboard or in the in- 
terior, on all the great channels of trade, is a 
subject not of mere jocal or sectional concern, 
but of high national interest, affecting the whole 
Union and all its parts. Each of the thirty 
States composing the Union is connected with 
the navigable waters, either of the sea, the lakes 
or the rivers. Ewch is concerned in the safe and 
easy navigation of all the channels over which 
the national commerce is borne. Every State in 
the interior may claim an interest in the safety 
and sufficiency of the harbors on the coast through 
which their productions must pass in quest of a 
foreign market. ‘he States on the seavoard are 
no less interested in the navigation of the west- 
ern waters, through which the States are enabled 
to carry on aconstant interchange of commodi- 
ties at home, and to send forward the agricultu- 
ral products which form the main bulk of our for- 
eign trade. What portion of the confederacy can 
claim to be indifferent to the facility and security 
of commercial intercourse among the States? 
What section so isolated in position as to be un- 
concerned in the navigable waters which carry 
forth our vast and varied productions? The 
growth and expansion of our inland commerce, 
is the surest indicalion, as it is one of the chiel 
sources of our unexampled prosperity and pro- 
gress. 

The importance of this subject, in its national 
bearings, was clearly foreseen by the founders of 
the government. Numerous proofs of this as- 
sertion might be cited; and the committee. can 
hardly refrain from quoting a single passage 
from that conlemporaneous exposition of the 
Constitution, which is generally received as de- 
cisive of its true intent and meaning. The wri- 
ter says: ‘There are rights of great moment to 
the trade of America, which are rights of the 
Union ; | allude to the fisheries, to the naviga- 
tion of the lakes, and to that of the Mississipp:.”’ 
The value of these * rights of the Union” is seen 
in the wonderful results to which reference has 
been made. It seems almost incredible that at 
this day, when our internal trade has reached 
a point of grandeur which excites our pride and 
admiration, an argument should be necessary 
to estaolish its claims upon the fostering care of 
government. That any of our stalesmen should 
resist a conclusion so obvious, may be regarded 
among the most inexplicable phenomena o1- party 
politics. 

We will consider: first, the nature of the im- 
pediments which ebstruct our great commercial 
channels. Along the seaboard nature has fur- 
nished many convenieat harbors for the protec- 
tion of shipping; yetit is well known that on 
some portions of the Atlantic and gulf coast, 
long distances interveae which afford no adequate 
inlet or shelter for vessels in distress. Many of 
the natural bays and harbors are inaccessible to 
sbips of heavy draught; some are rendered una- 
vailable by accumulations and obstructions which 
a moderate expenditure would remove. 

Many vessels employed in the foreign and 
coasting trade are wrecked near the coast, from 
the impossibility of finding a port of refuge. An 
immense waste of life avd property every year 
may be traced to the neglect of government to 
improve natural harbors which might easily be 
made to affurd ample protection. Itis well known 
that our shipping on the Atlantic and gulf coast 
is exposed to storms and perils against which no 
human foresight can guard the mariner. Whilst 
much has been done by the government to di- 
minish these dangers, and extend relief to ves- 








sels in stress of weather, much remains to be 
done, especially along the shores of North Caro- 
lina, and our possessions on the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. 

During a large part of the navigable season, 
the navigation of the lakes is exposed to dangers 
fully equal to those which beset the Atlantic 
coast. In the autumn months it is a boisterous 
and difficult navigation. It isno unfrequent oc- 
currence to see the shipping of the upper lakes 
driven before the fury of the gale, floating for 
days together at the mercy of storm and 
tempest. Lake Michigan presents several hun- 
dred miles of continuous coast on which no har- 
bor of refuge 1s to be found by vessels in distress ; 
and there the storms have proved peculiarly fa- 
talto our shipping. It should be borne in mind, 
in this connection, that along the whole chain of 
lakes there are few natural inlets of sufficient depth 
for vessels of the larger or middling class, until 
improved by artificial means. Most of the har- 
bors are formed by the confluence of the streams 
emptying into the lakes, and these are obstructed 
by fixed rocks or bars and deposites formed by 
the action of the waters. Natural harbors they 
may be called, without impropriety ; yet, instead 
of making them complete and adequate to the 
public necessities, nature has left it for human 
skill and effort to improve, perfect, and maintain 
them. The removal of impediments at the en- 
trace of these harbors, and their extension by 
means of piers in shallow water, are indispensa- 
ble to the safety of our lake marine, as well as 
to afford to the immense and fertile country bor- 
dering on the lakes the means of convenient ac- 
cess for commercial purposes. 

A necessity equally urgent demands that the 
strong arm of government shall be extended to 
clear the channels of the western rivers. The 
immense commerce of the Mississippi and _ its 
principal tributaries, including the. O.io, is sub- 
ject to dangers and drawbacks of the most for- 
midable nature. ‘The navigator is exposed to 
continual conflict with shoals, sand bars, snags, 
and other impediments. The annual loss to 
property is immense, the destruction of life ap- 
palling. For many valuable details on this sub- 
ject, the commiltee are indebied to an able and 
iuleresting report made by the St. Louis com- 
mittee in 1§47, accompanying the Chicago me- 
morial and appended to this paper. It is shown, 
from data of undoubted authenticity, that the 
losses of the country, from removable obsta- 
cles in the Mississippi and its branches, are 
equal to two millions of dollars per annum. In 
Mr. Calhoun’s report, made to the Senate in 
1846, the anoual loss {rom snags, rocks, and logs, 
is estimated at $1,820,200. 

The necessity for further appropriations to 
open and maintain harbors along the Attantic 
and gulf coasts and the Jakes, and to remove im- 
pediments from the western rivers, is sustained 
by notorious and unquestionable facts. On this 
point the experience of the country is conclu- 
sive. According to the views entertained by the 
committee,no just distinction can be made between 
these three great branches or divisions of our 
navigating interest, either in respect to the con- 
stitutional powers of Congress or the obligation 
to fulfil those powers in the liberal acis of legis- 
lation. For many years after the establishment 
of the government, the appropriations for the 
protection of navigation were confined to the Ai- 
lantic border. At that early period the internal 
commerce, which now displays such gigantic 
proportions, had scarcely au existence. The 
vast tonnage of the lakes and rivers is the growth 
of a quarter of a century ; and little was done 
for the improvement of their navigation till with- 
in that period. A reference to the appropria- 
tions made by Congress for the last twenty years, 
will show that the expenditures have been dis- 
tributed in an equitable and enlarged spirit of 
nationality, between the seaboard, the lakes, and 
the western rivers. Justice, no less than sound poli- 
cy,demands that in our future legislation they snall 
continue to stand on a common footing, and that 
all our navigable waters—the highways Of na- 
tional commerce—whether external or internal, 
shall enjoy in an equal degree the protection and 
favor of government. 

Complete and adequate protection can be given 
only through the agency of a general system, na- 
tional in its character, comprehending the whole 
Union and its entire navigation. it must be 
broad and pervading, embracing every section 
and reaching every channel of national com- 





merce. By the adoption of a national plan, 
resting upon sound and enlightened principles, 





every portion of the Union will derive ix... 
e Union wi ive j ’ 
bie share of the common benefit, and ote 
will have reason to complain of injustice om Part 
quality. Such a system will insure that _ 
commercial intercourse between the St nt 
which was a leading object of the federal eo ates 
tution. The objections to a national or Seneras 
system are conclusively met in the following Ze 
tences, extracted from the Chicago memorial, 

‘* But we hear it said that the constitution do 
not confer on Congress the power to regulate 
commerce, by commencing and carrying ae 
‘ general system of internal improvement;’ as if 
the objection was not tu any particular work but 
to a general system. We confess our inability to 
perceive the force, or the reason of this distinc. 
tion. If any particular work can be justified by 
the importance of the commercial exigency 
which demands it, is not the power of Congress 
to facilitate commerce by any other similar work 
admitted? And if any work, in the judgment of 
Congress, possesses the requisites to bring it with. 
in the constitutional provision, does it cease to 
passess them because the commercial facilities jt 
affords may be augmented by its connexion with 
other kindred works? Thus, the immense com. 
mercial cargoes which now descend from Lake 
Michigan to the ocean, in their passage, meet 
successively, the obstructions of the flats on 
Lake St. Clair, in the harbor of Buffalo, and on 
the overslaugh onthe Hudson. The works need- 
ed to remove these three separate impediments, 
each highly necessary in itself, will be still more 
useful when all are completed; and when con- 
structed, will, naturally and necessarily, group 
themselves together, and become portions of a 
system. But does this afford any reason why each 
particular work should not be constructed? On 
the contrary, does st not greatly strengthen the 
inducement for building them all, and that, too, 
on a harmonious plan, so that each portion may 
add to the value of the whole? As well might 
we object to the general system of fortifications 
on the sea board, that although each separate 
work of the series might be requisite for the com- 
mon defence, yet, that no power existed to unile 
them in a uniform plan.” 

Our past legislation furnishes satisfactory evi- 
idence of the force and steadiness of public opin- 
ion in favor of a liberal system of appropriations 
for these improvements. Every Congress for 
more than twenty years has passed bills appro- 
prialing money to improve the navigation of ri- 
vers and harbors. During Mr. Van Buren’s ad- 
ministration, and the early part of Mr. Tyler’s 
term, the sums voled by Congress were greatly 
reduced, on account ol the embarrassed condition 
of the treasury, aua many of the public works 
were allogether abandoned. At the first session 
of the 28th Congress, in 1844, two bills were pas- 
sed—one appropriating money, mainly for the im- 
provement of the Atlantic harbors; the other for 
the western lakes and riveis. By some incom- 
prebensible process of abstraction, the Presideut, 
(Mr. Tyler,) thought it bis duty to approve the 
latter, and to arrest the former by an exercise of 
the velo power. At the next session of the same 
Congress, provision was made in one bill for the 
improvement of harbors on the seaboard and the 
lakes and the removal of obstructions in the wes- 
tern rivers. The President withheld his assent, 
and this bill failed to become a law. 

It was confidently hoped that, with a change of 
administration, the barriers interposed to the will 
of Congress and the people, by the executive 
branch of the government, would disappear. We 
had a right to presume that the new President 
would at least yield his sanction to the comple- 
tion of improvements which had been commen- 
ced by his predecessors, Jackson and Van Bureu. 
Entertaining this confidence in the patriotism and 
good judgment of the President, Congress at ils 
tirst session, after the accession of the present in- 
cumbent, (in July, 1846,) passed a bill by dect- 
sive majorities, making appropriations for the 
improvement of the Atlantic and lake harbors 
and the removal of obstructions {rom the westera 
rivers. P 

This bill proposed to appropriate $1,378,490, 
of which almost the entire amount was for the 
continuation of unfinished works previously com- 
menced. The impatient and long deferred hopes 
of the country were again blasted by the Presi 
dential veto. The bill was returned to the House 
of Representatives by the President, with his 
reasons for wilbholding his signature. 

His objections were predicated upon grounds 
of expediency and constitutional construction. 
Although an inference was encouraged that some 
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objects might receive the Executive approbation, | means for the completion of these improvements, 
none were specified which he regarded as free; most of them have been left in an unfinished 
state. The work heretofore done has suffered 


from objection, and itis due to candor to say 
that, in the judgment of the committee, the prin- 
ciples laid down in that message were sufficiently 
proad and explicit to exclude the expenditure of 
the public money in aid of navigation in any case 
whatever. Yet Congress were reluctant to be- 
jieve that the President really intended to arro- 

ate to himself a degree of wisdom and fidelity to 
the constitution superior to the example of all his 

redecessors. Unwilling to doubt that the pre- 
cedents furnished by Presidents Jackson and Van 
Buren (who claimed and are allowed to have been 
rigid constructionists of the commercial power) 
retained some influence over the executive mind. 
Congress, at its next session, passed a modified 
bill, appropriating a reduced amount to be appli- 
ed to unfinished works. This bill was sent to the 
President on the last day of the Jast session, March 
3, 1847. Instead of signing, the President retained 
the bill till the opening of the present session, when 
he returned it to the House with the message 
which has been referred to this committee, and 
which forms in part the occasion for the present 
report. 

‘However reluctant to enter the field of contro- 
yersial discussion with the President, the co.w- 
mittee cunnot consent that an executive docu- 
ment containing doctrines sosubversive of the true 
theory of our government, so repugnant to the 
general sentiment of the people, and so fatal to 
the prosperity of the country, shall go forth with- 
outan unequivocal expression of dissent. 

In this discussion we waive an investigation of 
tle original object and purpose of the veto pow. 
er as conferred on the executive by the framers 
of the constitution. It might be shown that it 
was viewed as an extreme power, and intended 
to be exercised unly in cases of rash and unusual 
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legislation, to arrest measures proceeding from 


sudden impulse or undue excitement, tending to | ous assiduity, to justify his refusal to sign the 
invade the rights of co-ordinate departments and | bill, by covering. himself * as with a garment,” 
disturb the balances of the constitution. It was | under the great name of General Jackson. The 


nol contemplated that any chief magistrate would 
venture lo exercise this prerogative to thwart and 
defeat the settled opinion of Congress aud the peo- 
ple, as declared by a uniform course of legislation 
during a long series of years, and designed to give 
ellect to Gne of the most necessary and beneficial 
powers of the government. Still less could it 
have been conceived that the executive would 
seek to abrogate an important power of Congress 
aller ithad been fully recoguized and established 
by the decision of the highest judicial tribunal. 


Before proceeding tocomment upon the reason- 
ings and cunclusions of the President’s message, 
it becomes material to call attention to the real 
character and objects of the bil! to which it re- 
jates.. A copy of the bill with an explanatory 
table, is appended to this report, from which it 
will be perceived that Congress proposed an ex 
penditure of $553,500, mostly tor the preserva- 
tion and continuativn of works commenced under 
former administrations of the government. Of 
this sum, the bill provides that $240,000 stall be 
applied to the improvement of the navigation of 
the six principal rivers, viz. the Hudson, the 
Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, and Red 
rivers. ‘The first appropriation made for the 
western rivers was in 1824, under the adwinistra- 
tion of Mr. Monroe. It will be seen that the 
Whole amount appropriated and expended since 
that period, on the six rivers above referred to, 
is $2,853,800, of which $75,000 was appropria- 
ted under the administration of Mr. Monroe ; 
under Mr. Adams, $155,000 ; uuder Gen. Jack- 
son, $1,663,800 ; under Mr. Van Buren, $405,000 ; 
and, under Mr. Tyler, $555,000. In rejecting 
them now as objects beyond the constitutional 
Competency of the government, the President 
reverses the policy, and discards the authority of 
his five immediate predecessors. ‘Ihe bill appro- 
priates $137,000 for the repairs and improve- 
ment of eighteen harbors on Lakes Champlain, 
Ontario, Erie, and Michigan. Of these eighteen 
harbors, one was commenced by President Mon- 
roe, five by President Adams, ten by President 
Jackson, and two by Mr. Tyler. 


The whole amount heretofore expended upon 
them, is $2,163,680 86, as follows: 


By President Monroe $20 00 


“ Adams 171,498 32 
ne Jackson 1,061,413 15 
“ Van Buren 520,769 59 
“ Tyler 39V,000 00 





From the neglect of government to provide 
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necessary exercise of candor, to mention the 
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/as of conclusive force and authority. 
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for undertakings which he considered essentially 


serious injury from abandonment; materials 
have gone to decay; piers left in a half finished 
state have been submerged; and, in every in- 
stance, a clear necessity was shown for further 
expenditures, to accomplish the original design 
of Congress. A display of equal negligence in 
the management of a privdte estate, would be 
regarded by the courts as sufficient proof of the 
incapacity to justify an appointment of commis- 
sioners. The appropriation for dredge boats on 
the lakes, was recommended by the Topographi- 
cal Bureau, and is obviously necessary, for the 
purpose of removing bars and deposites. For 
breakwaters and harbor improvements on the 
seaboard, the bill appropriates $120,000, (exclu- 
sive of $5,500 for the survey of Providence, 
Block Island, and Havre de Grace, and $10,000 
for general repairs.) for nine specified objects, 
on six of which there has been expended $2,120,- 
406 66, viz: $105,000 by President Adams, $1,- 
754,040 65 by President Jackson, $261,366 by Pre- 
sident Van Buren. 

The remaining three are the harbors of Bos- 
ton, Newark, and Coarleston, where expendi- 
tures for the facility of commerce have been re- 
peatedly made. 

From this brief exposition of the character 
and objects of the bill, it will be perceived that 
Congress proposed only to perfect and preserve 
what had been commenced under former admin- 
istrations. So far as entering upon new objects 
of doubtful expediency, or seeking to embark 
‘* the federal government in a general system of 
internal improvements,” the dill confines itself 
mainly to objects which had received the re- 
peated sanction of Congress and the Executive. 
it is not the least remarkable feature of the Pre- 
sident’s message, that he endeavors, with ingeni- 


example of that distinguished man is presented 
He is re- 
peatedly referred to as having checked and ar- 
rested the system of improvements by the gen- 
eral government by the exercise of the veto 
power, in several instances, to which special al- 
lusion is made. 

The President evidently considered it an un- 


fact that General Jackson had approved and 
signed bills for nearly every object contained in 
the bill under consideration ; that a majority of 
them were commenced by him ; and that he ex- 
pended upon them, during the eight years of his 
administration, the suin of $4,479,253 81. Such 
a disclosure would have shown that the Presi- 
dent, instead of following, has reversed the po- 
licy of his favorite predecessor; that he rejects 
the exemple which he alfects to emulate, and 
contemns the authority which be professes to re- 
vere. 

lt is true that President Jackson, on several 
occasions, refused his assent to appropriations 


local in their character. Whether he exercised 
a sound discrimination, in all cases, between ob- 
jects of mere sectional interest and those of na- 
tional importance, becomes an immaterial inquiry 
in connexion with the works provided for in the 
present bill, to which he had given his sanction. 
The records of his administration prove, incon- 
testibly, that be regarced the harbors on the sea- 
board and the lakes, and ali the rivers embraced 
in this bill, as national objects, coming within 
the constitutional competency of Congress, and 
demanding appropriations ior their improve- 
ment. 

The President has made a labored effort to 
overturn a posilion which was not presented, even 
by implication, inthe biil before him. He wastes 
his strength in an argument to preve that roads 
and canals, within the limits of a State, are not 
within the legitimate sphere of the federal pow- 
er, and then proceeds to assume that, ** although 
the bill under ccnsideration proposes no ap- 
propriation for a road or canal, it is not easy to 
perceive the difference between appropriations 
for making roads and digging canals, and appro- 
priations to deepen rivers and improve har- 
bors.” 

In this assumption, the President places him- 
self directly,at issue with all his predecessors, 
and especially with President Jackson. Witha 
view to elucidate this mteresting point, and to 


call attention to the message of President Jack- 
son, (December, 1834,) returning the bill for the 
improvement of the Wabash river. 
After stating that, in his opinion, the constitu- 
tion did not confer power upon Congress to au- 
thorize the construction of ordinary roads and 
canals within the limits of a State, he proceeds 
to hold the following language : 
‘There is another class of appropriations for 
what may be called, without impropriety, inter- 
nal improvements, which have always been re- 
garded as standing upon different grounds from 
those to which I have referred. 1 allude to such 
as have for their object the improvement of our 
harbors, the removal of partial and temporary 
obstructions in our navigable rivers, for the fa- 
cility and security of our foreign commerce. 
The grounds upon which | distinguished appro- 
priations of this character from others have al- 
ready been stated to Congress. 1 will now only 
add that at the first session of Congress under 
the new constitution, it was provided by law that 
all expenses which should accrue from and after 
the 15th day of August, 1789, in the necessary 
support and maintenance and repairs of all light- 
houses, beaco#®, buoys, and public piers, erected, 
placed, or sunk, before the passage of the act, 
within any bay, inlet, harbor, or port of the Uni- 
ted States, for rendering the navigation thereof 
easy and safe, should be defrayed out of the 
treasury of the United States ; and, further, that 
it should be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to provide by contracts, with the appro- 
bation of the President, for rebuilding, when 
necessary, and keeping in good repair the light- 
houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers,in the 
several States,and for furnishing them with sup- 
plies. Appropriations for similar objects have 
been continued from that time to the present, 
without interruption or dispute. As a natural 
consequence of the increase and extension of our 
foreign commerce, ports of entry and delivery 
have been multiplied and established, not only 
upon our seaboard, but in the interior of the 
country, upon our lakes and navigable rivers. 
The convenience and safety of this commerce 
have led to the gradual extension of these ex- 
penditures; to the erection of light-houses, the 
placing, planting, and sinking of buoys, beacons, 
and piers, and to the removal of partial and 
temporary obstructions in our navigable rivers, 
and in the harbors upon our great lakes, as well 
as on the seaboard. Although I have expressed 
to Congress my apprehension that these expen- 
ditures have sometimes been extravagant, and 
disproportionate to the advantages to be derived 
from them, 1 have not felt it to be my duty to 
refuse my assent to bills containing them, and 
have contented myself to follow in this respect in 
the footsteps of all my predecessors.” 
This clear exposition of the views of President 
Jackson, and the spirit of deference which he 
evinced to the wisdom of the great and good men 
who preceded him, were entirely lost upon the 
present executive. It is to be deplored that he 
could not bave ** contented himself to follow, in 
this respect, in the footsteps of ail his predeces- 
sors,” some of whom muy, without disparage- 
ment of the present incumbent, be presumed to 
have been equally conversant with the princi- 
ples of the constitution, and as faithfully devoted 
to its support. 
‘The committee regret to perceive a similar 
disregard of historical accuracy in another posi- 
tion assumed by the President. The message as- 
serts that ** the policy of embarking the federal 
government in a general system of internal im- 
provements bad its origin but litthe more than 
twenty years ago,” and “*that the power of ap- 
propriating money from the treasury for such 
improvement was not claimed or exercised for 
more than thirty years after the organization of 
the government, in 1759, when a more latitudi- 
nous construction was indicated, though it was 
not broadly asserted and exercised until 1825.” 
lt is evident that the term * internal improve- 
ments” is employed by the President, as descrip- 
tive of the entire class of objects embraced in 
the bill presented for his signature. The report 
made to the Senate at the last session, from the 
topographical bureau, (see appendix, ) shows that 
appropriations for roads were made by Congress, 
and approved by Mr. Jefferson, as early as 1806, 
and that the whole amount appropriated and ex- 
pended since that period, for the construction 
and repair of roads, and for the improvement of 
harbors and rivers, is $17,199,223,21; every 
President from Jefferson down, (except the pre- 
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priations and expenditures. If we trace the 
subject back to an earlier period, it will be found 
that the policy of making appropriations from 
the federal treasury for the protection of com- 
merce and navigation, is coeval with the gov- 
ernment. This is clearly established by the re- 
cords of the first Congress after the adoption of the 
constitution. The nintifact passed by that Con- 
gress was ‘‘ for the estublishment and support of 
light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers.” 
(See appendix.) By that act the framers of the 
constitution gave an authoritative construction 
of the power granted * to regulate commerce,” 
and the obligation resulting from its surrender 
by the States. The conclusive argument deduced 
from the action of the first Congress, isin no de- 
gree weakened by the conceded fact that, for 
many years, appropriations were confined to the 
support of light-houses, beacons, buoys, and 
piers. The necessity for deepening harbors and 
rivers is of more recent origin. At that early 
day the Jakes and rivers of the interior were al- 
most unknown to navigators. The commerce of 
the ocean was carried on in vessels of compara- 
lively light draught. But with the introduction 
of steamboats and vessels of heavier tonnage, 
and the vast increase of trade, it became requi- 
site to have increased depth of water, and more 
capacious harbors. The power of government to 
appropriate money for the protection and facility 
of navigation being conceded, it follows that the 
power should be exercised through such modes 
as will make that protection most ample and 
eflective. No casuistry can distinguish vetween 
the power to erect and maintain a Jight-house, to 
guide the matiner by or around an obstruction, 
and the power to remove the obstructiun itself. 


( Concluded next week. ) 








+ 
Various. 

THE JUDICIARY. 

MercanTIiLe Decisions.—In the U.S. Court 
in New York, on Saturday, in the case of Grin- 
nell, Minturn & Co. vs. C. W. Lawrence, Collec- 
tor, it was decided that on the importation of Can- 
ton goods from London, the cost of freight 
from Canton to London, is not to be auded in es- 
timating the duties. ‘The decision involves near- 
ly half a million of money. 

Iu the Circuit Court recently held at Louisville, 
Ky. the following case was decided: A mercantile 
house in that cily sued the owners of the steamer 
Grace Darling, for detaining a lot of flour several 
weeks, shipped on her to New Orleans, thereby 
causing the loss of a considerable sum on the ven- 
ture, by the decline in the New Orleans market. 
The merchant had one thousand barrels, about 
half of which was shipped on the steamer Old 
Hickory. ‘The eaptain of the Grace Darling en- 
gaged the residue of the flour for his boat at an ad- 
vauce of five cents per barrel for freight, stipula- 
ling to proceed to New Orleans immediately, in 
consideration thereof. The boat, however, was 
detained for same time, and the price of flour had 
materially declined in the Southern market, The 
Judge decided in favor of the plainulfs and or- 
dered that the owner or owners of the Grace Dar- 
ling shall pay damages to the full amount ot the 
loss austained by the shippers in the dttention of 
their produce from the market. 


—the first named sum being the amount paid by 
tte Insurance Company for the burning of a 
house in 1845, which was set on fire by a loco- 
motive of the Western Railrosd. 

[ Boston Courier. 


Plank Roads, by a late decision of the Supreme 
Court of New York, are considered in law the 
same as turnpike roads, and consequently private 
individuals cannot recover damages for injury 
done to property bythe proper and reasonable 
repairs of such highways. 


-— 


THE TELEGRAPH SUIT. 
Morse, ET AL, vs. O’RIELLY, ET AL. 


Abstract of the Cpinion of Judge Monroe, of the U. 
S. District Court of Kentucky. 
Morse and others rs. O’Rielly and others : On mo- 
tion for an Injunction to enjoin the Defendants 
from an infringement of Morse’s patent for the 
‘© American Electro Magnelic Telegraph.” 


The motion was made upon the bill of Morse, 
&e., exhibited, accompanied by copies of his pa 
tents, original and re-issued, and sundry affidavits, 
as well to show the peried of the invention as 
the infringement of his patent right by the de- 
fendants. Notice being given of the motion, the 
defendant, O’Rielly, appeared, by his counsel, 
Hon. Henry Pirtle, Wm. Y. Gholson, Esq., of 
Cincinnati, and M. C. Johnson, Esq., Attorney 
General of Kentucky, and produced his answer 
to the bill of complainants, accompanied by an 
additional affidavit, incorporating sundry docu- 
ments, extracts from scientific periodicals, news- 
papers, and affidavits, all which were read and 
considered without objection as to their compe- 
tency. The motion was made on the 24th Au- 
gust, and a decision thereon given on the 9ih Sep- 
tember. ‘The coniplainants were represented by 
P. S. Loughborough, E-q., Wistrict’ Attorney, 
Hon. A. K. Woolley, and Hon. Ben Monroe. 
The reading of the pleadings, and exhibits, and 
affidavits, &c., occupied seven days, aud the dis- 
cussion eight days. 

The utmost range of objection was taken by 
the defendant’s counsel. lt was contended that 
Morse was not the inventor of the telegraph; 
that Professor Steinheil, of Munich, in Germany, 
had, prior to Morse’s application for a patent, 1- 
vented and put in operation an electric telezraph ; 
that the combined circuits which appear in 
Morse’s first patent, were not invented by him ;| 
that Edward Davy, of London, had obtained a 
patent in England for an electric telegraph, ope- 
rating by combined circuits, and that Morse had 
oblained the idea from Davy, and on his return 
from Europe in 1839 bad interpolated the princi- 
ple of the combined circuit, in his specifications 
made under his application filed in the patent ol- 
fice in 1838, before he went to Europe, and upon 
which altered specification his first patent issued 
in June, 1840. 

Various objections were taken to the validity 














By a decision just made at Philadelphia, no ves- | 
sel bas a right to occupy a wharf without permis- | 
sion of the owner, unless twenty-four hours’ pre- 
vious notice has been given of an intention to oc- 
cupy a wharf which was vacant when the po- 
tice was given. 








Tue Sr. Louis Harsor Case.—The case of | 
the State of Illinois vs. the city of St. Louis and 
the coniractors for improving the harbor of St. 
Louis, was decided by Judge Koerner of the St. 
Clair (1ll.) circuit court on Wednesday, dissolv- 
ing the injunction and dismissing the case as to 
ali the defendants. This decision permits the 
city of St. Louis to construct a dyke in the Mis- 
sissippi river on the Illinois side to improve its 
harbor. An appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Ijlinois has been taken by the complainant. 


Raitroaps Liasie ror DaMaGeE BY Fire.—The 
Supreme Court at Northampton have given judg- 
ment in favor of the Springfield Mutual losu- 
rance Company against the Western Railroad, 
lor the amount of $623,60, with $107 62 interest 





| gust, 1838. 


of Morse’s first patent and to the re-issues there- 
of in 1846 and 1848, as well as to his patent for 
an improvement upon his original invention, is- 
sued in April, 1846, and the re-issue thereof in 
June, 1848. 

Among the objections urged in the main pa- 
tent, were— 

Ist. ‘the alleged alteration of the specifica- 
tions. 

2d. The effect of Morse’s having obtained a 
patent in France for the same invention in Au- 


3d. That his specifications claimed a monopoly 
of the use of the galvanic current for recording 
ata distance by machinery, other than thal spe- 
cified in his patent. 

4th. That Morse claimed as part of his pa- 
tented righis a system of signs for an alphabet, 
nol properly the subject matter for a patent. 

in regard tothe patents for the improvements, 
it was, among other things, objected,— 

Ist. ‘hat they covered a part of the subjects 
included in the first pategts, being in that view 
an allempt to extend the period of the monopo- 
ly. 
2d. That the new patents did not sufficiently 
distinguish what was the improvement from what 
was ewbraced in the main patent. 

3d. That no patent could issue to a patentee 
for an improvement upon his own invention. 

4th. That some part of the improvement had | 
been in public use, prior to the appljcation for a 
patent, with the consent of the patentee. 

Many other objections were urged by de- 


In reference to the infrin 
ded by the defendants that 
graph used by them, said to have been 1 
tion of Barnes & Zook, was a distinct 
dent invention, and its use no violation 
patented rights. On the part of the 
ants, it was insisted that the evide 
that Morse invented the telegraph 
1832, and perfected and exhibited it 
1836; that he invented and 
in 1837 the combined cir 
telegraph invention was not publ 
tember, 1838; and, that there w 
that it was invented prior to that of Morse and 
whenever invented it 1s not the telegraph Which 
was patented to Morse; that, ; 
circuit, embraced in the patent of Davy 
which his specifications were enrolled on the 4th 
of January, 1839, they were embraced in Morse’s 
patent from the French Government, granted jn 
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fendant’s counsel. 





tained the idea. 

As to the validity of the patents, it was jnsic. 
ted that none of the objections taken by the de. 
fendants were available. As to the infringement 
itwas contended by complainants that the ma- 
chine used by the defendants was a violation both 
of the principle and process embraced in Morse’s 


answer, the evidence 


As to the alleged prior use of some things 
Morse’s second series of patents, he did not 


The apparatus of Morse, and that claimed as 
the invention of Barnes & Zook, called the Co. 
lumbian Telegraph, were exhibited before the 
Judge, and fully examined, and the affidavits of 
“xplanations were also 
made by Mr. Barnes and Professor Morse. 

The Judge occupied several hours in deliver- 
ing his opimion, in which he stated the different 
points made by counsel as well on behalf of the 
claim to an injunction, as the objections of the 
defendants’ counsel. 

In regard to the principle of the combined eir- 
cuit, he was also satisfied that it was invented by 
him early in 1837, Davy’s specifications of his 
invention not bemg enrolled earher than January, 
1839, after the issue of Morse’s French patent, 
in which the principle was disclosed. As to the 
alleged alteration in the specification in Morse’s 
first patent, though alleged by defendant in his 
failed to estabiteh it; and 
any question as tothe eficet of such alteration 
did net therefore arise, and, if provec, he was 
not prepared to say that it would ville the pa- 


As to the supposed effect of the patent issued 
in France upon the patents subsequently issued 
in this country, none could be perceived, unless 
the position contended for by delendant’s coun- 
se], thatthe application tor the patent in this 
country was altered, and that it should take the 
date of the alleged alterations, or, of the request 
of Morse to issue the patent on his return trom 
Europe, could be sustained. 
tions could be sustained, the question would then 
arise, What would be the effect upon the patent 
issued for 14 years, and whether its effect would 
not be only to limit the operation of the patentto 
the period of 14 years from the date of the 


But if these posi- 


As to the general claim in the main patent of 
Morse, he did not consider the objections of the 
defendants well grounded; and, even if it were 
too broad, it did not seem to him that the effect 
upon the validity of the patent would be such as 
the counsel for defendants contended. 

Other objections taken by defendant’s counsel 
to the validity of the patents were noticed, and 


As to the invention, he decided that the evl- 
dence was satisfactory to his mind that Morse 
was the true and original inventor of the tele- 
graph—that the only evidence in regard to Stei0- 
heil’s invention, (without considering whether I! 
was the same as Morse’s or not,) was a publica- 
tion upon his authority, in September, 1838, 10 
which he stated that he had built his line of tele- 
graph from Munich to Bourgenhausen, a distance 
of six miles, which had been in operation with- 
out repairs for more than one year. 

Upon the question of infringement, the Judge 
expressed himself as fully satisfied that the 1!- 
strument exhibited by the defendants, in 18 
structure and mode of operation, violated the 
principle of Morse’s patent, and the process and 
means described by Morse in his specifications ; 
and, if the general claim of Morse was invalid, 
still he was of opinion that infringement wo 
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. the eviden e anything to warrant the conclu- | The clergy are so divided in opinion on both 
7 t had been of such a character as to af- questions that it is impossible to put forth any | in Covington, and the long funeral train, as it 
judicial dictum as the expression of the senti- | passed through the streets, was witnessed by 


ion that i 
a the validity of the patents. 


As to the propriety of granting the injunttion, 





A procession, solemn and imposing, was formed 


ments entertained by so numerous, important and | hundreds in gloomy silence. Although on age 


it seemed to him upon the whole case that the | authoritative a body. The majority, especially | had intervened since those crumbling bones wero 


complainants had shown such ground as required; 


in Ireland, appear to object to the marriages in | animate—since those brave men had left their 


that it should be awarded: first, because they bad | question, but on various grounds; and in Scot-' homes to die in their country’s cause—yet the 


chown a possession acquiesced in for a long time 


py the public at large and for some time recog- | decidedly averse to them. 


nized and acquiesced in by the defendant, O’Riel- 
iy himself ; and second, that it would be as unjust 
‘g refuse an injunction on a case clearly showing a 
right, a8 it would be to grant it in a case where 
no right was shown. 

The Judge said that in some cases he had given | 
1o the defendants leave to continue the use of the | 
machine, Which was alleged to be used in viola: | 
(jon of a patented right of a complainant,.upon | 
iving bond and security to account for the profit | 
of the use ; but that in this cause he did not deem it 
proper to do so, and that AN ABSOLUTE IN- 
JUNCTION WOULD BE AWARDED apon 
complainants’ giving bond and security in the, pe- 
nalty of $5,000 with condition to indemnify. de- 
fendants against any injury that might accrue to 
them in case complainant shonld fail to have the 
jnjunction perpetuated. 

Injunction absolute awarded. 








THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


The question whether a man can lawfully take for 
a second wife the sister of lis deceased wife, has been 
recently ecamined in England by a Royal Commis- 
sion—Lord Bishop of Litchfield, the Honorable James 
Stuart Wortley, M. P., Sir Stephen -Lushington, D 
C.L., Mr. wnthony Richard Blake, Sir Edward | 
Vaughan Williams and Mr. Andrew Rutherford. 
The result of their investigations into this question, 
in reference lo the different countries, is as follows: 


The commissioners find, from their minate in- 


Jand, the opinion of the Presbyterian ministers is |tear of grateful remembrance was not absent 
from the eye of a new generation! Old time 

After an examination of the question whether |seemed to have stepped forward in the sombre 
statutes prevent such marriages, the commis-|habiliments of mourning, to recal a tear for the 
sioners report. long forgotten.— Cin. Com. 

These marriages will take place when a con- 
currence of circumstances give rise to mutual; AN Ancient Press.—But few of our readers 
attachment; they are not dependent on legis- | are aware, we expect, that the press upon which 
lation. Weare not inclined to think that such | our little sheet is printed, is the oldest now in use 
attachments and marriages would be extensively |in the United States, and is probably the oldest 
increased in number were the Jaw to permit|in the world, Yetsuch is a fact. The press now 
them; because, as we have said, it was not the | used by us has been in almost constant service 
state of the law, prohibitory or permissive, which |for more than a hundred years. Upon it was 
has governed, or, as we think, ever will effec- | printed “The Maryland Gazette,” the earliest 
tually govern them. 








'paper published in the province of Maryland, 
— (and one among the very first in America. 


HISTORICAL. Upon it also was printed the first volume of the 


. : | laws of Maryland that ever appeared. It j . 
ANTI-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF | structed somewhat on the Ramiege pribtible, and 
AMERICA. | requires three pulls, though two were originally 
At the late annual meeting of the British As- | sufficient, to proguce a good impression. It is 
sociation for the advancement of Science, Pro-|'tuly a venerable object.—St. Mary’s (Md.) Bea- 
fessor Elton read a paper exhibiting evidence | ¢2”- 
that America was known to Europeans as early 
as the tenth century. He revived the statements | A monument, costing $10,000, is to be erected 
of the Copenhagen Antiquarian Society, mak-| 3! La Grange, Texas, to the memory of all who 
ing it oulthat the Scandinavian Northmen explor- | died in defence of Texan liberty. The bones 
ed a great extent of the eastern coast of North | of the slain are, as far as possible, to be removed 
America, repeatedly visited many places in Mas- | '0 the land for which they died. 


sachusetts and Rhode Island, fougbt and traded | 
with the natives, and altea:pted to establish colo- MISCELLANEOUS. 
ENTERPRISE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 








vestigation of the laws of foreign countries, that 
marriages of this kind are permitted, ‘* dispensa- 
tion” or otherwise, in nearly all the contrmental 
states of Europe. 

lt appears that, in the Romish church, they 
are prohibited as matters of discipline, but that 
such prohibition may be, and frequently is dis- 
pensed with by the Pope, or by some others act- 


ing under his authority; the principle of this dis- | 


pensation being that the prohibition has been 
imposed by the Church, and not by.the law ol 
God; and that, consequently the Church is as 


free to remove as it was to ordain the prohibi- | 


tion. 

In Protestant countries such marriages are 
likewise permitted, and solemnized by dispensa- 
tion or license, under ecclesiastical or civil au- 
thority. 

In the United States of America alliances be- 
tween a man and the sister of the former wife 
are not only deemed lawful, in‘a civil sense, but 
also in a moral, religious ard Christian sense ; 
and, moreover, exceeding praisewerthy. A great 
judicial authority in that country—we allude to 
Judge Story—declares, ‘* Nothing is more com- 
mon in the States of America than second mar- 
riagés of this sort, and so far from being doubtful 
as to their moral tendency, they are among us, 
deemed the very best sort of marriages. In my 
whole life I have never heard the slightest sug- 
gestion agaist them, founded on moral or do- 
mestic considerations.” 


Turning to the Greek church we find these 


marriages stigmatized as incestuous, and of course | 


disallowed as utterly unlawful. It seems, how- 
ever, that snch marriages are not illegal in Rus- 
Sia, if the contracting parties be without the pale 
of the Greek church. 


The opinion prevalent among’the Jews is fa- | 


Yorable to these unions, and, so ‘far from con- 
demning such connections, the usual time pre- 
scribed for remaining in a state of wkiowhood is 
abreviated in cases where there are cinldren. 

The various bodies of English Dissenters do 
hot appear to hold any opinion based oa the as- 
sumption that these marriages are interdicted by 
Holy Writ: the sole authority which these re- 
Spectable classes of the Christian communiy ad- 
mit, 

The commissioners were naturally anxious to 
ascertain the opinions of the clergy of the esta- 
dlished church in England on the two questions 
of principle and expediency :— 1. Whether the 
Marriage with the sister of the deceased wyfe is 
Prohibited by the Divine law; or 2. If not, whe- 
“er it ought to be interdicted on any other 
ground. ; 

The result of this inquiry was unsatisfactory. 


nies. ‘The most northern region they called 

Helleland, (i. e. slate land ;) the country further 

south they named Muckland, (woodland ;) and | Few are aware of the large amount invested 

| the country most southern they called Vinland, by the citizens of this State, in manufacturing 

| (vineland,) which is supposed to have extended | C!s, railroads, and other improvements, since 

| so far south as Massachusetts and Rhode Island. | June, 1846. The large dividends realized from 

The general features of the country accord with | 1844 to 1846, and the great stimulus given to 

the description which they have given. 4 Boston and its trade by our inland lines, with 
The rock at Dighton, in this State, was de- | the influx of specie which followed the Irish 

scribed by Mr. Elton, and an interpretation given famine, appear to have awakened all the ener- 


lof the far-famed inscription. ‘This inscription | $!€S Of the State and given birth to vast plans of 


was mentioned by Cotton Mather more than one | '™ provement. 


hundred and filty years ago. An accurate draw-| Fifty years since, the Middlesex Canal, costing 
| ing of dhe inscription was made by tne Rhode | but half a million, was considered a vast under- 
Island Historical Society, a few years since, and | taking, and required twenty years for its comple- 
a copy sent to the Copenhagen Society, who con- | tion ; but — June, 1846, we have commenced 
| fidently interpret it. They say the word “ Thor- | 24 pearly built up from a desert the new city of 
‘finus,’’? and the number * 132” is distinctly mark- Lawrence } constructed new streets and factories 
ed. The “Th” inthe Thortinus are in leelandic |#! Manchester, Lowell, Biddeford, Biackstone, 
characters, and ‘ orfinus” in the ancient Roman. Lancaster, Worcester, Springfield and Fitch- 
\The 132 was engraved in the ancient Roman burg 5 the foundations of a new factory city at 
‘form of writing numericals. Mr. Elton conclu- West-Springfield ; mace a great aqueduct for 
| ded his argument in favor of the Ante-Columbian | Boston ; contributed at least seven millions to 
discovery of this continent by alluding to the oa war loan; purchased a large part of the 
| supposed discovery of America by Prince Madoc | | ichigan Central, Wilmington, Housatonic, Mad 
in the 12th century. Southey has founded an River, Reading, and other railroads out of the 


epic on this supposition, and the late Mr. Ruxton State; enlarged and improved all the great 
| was on his way to New Mexico to substantiate | "utes out of Boston ; constructed new lines to 


the theory, when he was taken ill at St. Louis, ba nag hag rate tegen. ao 
a few weeks since, and died.— Boston Tras.script. Ch, -DISCHSONS, THNCTE, Wereenned, 
. P Athol, Lawrence, Gloucester, Woburn and Med- 

s ‘ ; ' ford, and many cross lines in our own State ; and 
KENTUCKY'S GALLANT DEAD. greatly advanced or finished the Northern, Pas- 

The bones of the brave Kentuckians who /|sumpsic, Vermont Central, Montreal, Vermont 
died under the savage tomahawk at the massacre | and Massachusetts, Cheshire, Rutland, . Sullivan, 
of the river Raisin in 1812, were conveyed to the | Ogdensburg, and Kennebec railroads—in all, 
river shore yesterday by an escort of Cincin-| nearly 800 miles new track, opening to us the 
nati firemen, and placed in charge of the Ken-| interior of New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, 
'tucky Committee, to whom their reception was | Northern New York, Lakes Champlain and On- 





| 
} 
| 














assigned. 
The bones were contained in a wooden box, 
painted black, bearing upon the lid the inscrip- 
tion : 
KENTUCKY’S GALLANT DEAD. 
JanuaRy 18,1812. 
River Raisin, Mich. 

The bones of these brave men were found in a 
common grave, and were accidentally upturned 
while asireet in Monroe, Michigan, was being 
dug down. The fact of the skulls being all clo- 
ven with the tomahawk induced the workmen to 
make inquiry, and an aged Frenchman, living in 
that town, a sufvivor of the massacre, knew 
them as the bones of the unfortunate Kentuck- 
ians: remembering the spot where they were 
buried. Information was sent to Kentucky,and that 
State with its characteristic spirit, promptly took 
means for their removal. The State devolved 





pant in, and survivor of, that unfortunate better. 


tario, and the Canadas. 

A careful estimate of the amount which Mas- 
sachuseltts has taken in these enterprises, gives 
the large aggregate of fifty-seven millions of dol- 
lars, of which more than fifty has been actually 
paid in and expended since the last of June, 1846. 
‘The balance, from six to seven millions, will be 
more than met by the surplus from the dividends 
on railroad, bank, factory and national stock, ac- 
cruing from June, 1846 to April, 1849, without 
causing any serious draft on the floating capital 
of the State. 

Subjoined is an estimate of the amount our 
citizens have embarked in a few leading enter- 
prises, principally since the spring of 1846, viz: 
Ip factories and manufacturing cities 

on the sites enumerated - $13,000,000 
Furchase of railroads out of the 

State - - - - - - 8,000,000 





the charge upon Col. Brook, a gallant partici- 


Expansion of old lines of railroad - 6,000,000 
Construction of new railroads in 
Massachusetts - - = = 7,000,000 


nb IRE Re eaprecar™ 
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priations and expenditures. If we trace the 
subject back to an earlier period, it will be found 
that the policy of making appropriations from 
the federal treasury for the protection of com- 
merce and navigation, is coeval with the gov- 
ernment. This is clearly established by the re- 
cords of the first Congress after the adoption of the 
constitution. The nintifact passed by that Con- 
gress was ‘‘ for the estublishment and support of 
light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers.” 
(See appendix.) By that act the framers of the 
constitution gave an authoritative construction 
of the power granted “to regulate commerce,” 
and the obligation resulting from its surrender 
by the States. The conclusive argument deduced 
from the action of the first Congress, isin no de- 
gree weakened by the conceded fact that, for 
many years, appropriations were confined to the 
support of light-houses, beacons, buoys, and 
piers. The necessity for deepening harbors and 
rivers is of more recent origin. At that early 
day the lakes and rivers of the interior were al- 
most unknown to navigators. The commerce of 
the ocean was carried on in vessels of compara- 
lively light draught. But with the introduction 
of steamboats and vessels of heavier tonnage, 
and the vast increase of trade, 1t became requi-~ 
site to have increased depth of water, and more 
capacious harbors. The power of government to 
appropriate money for the protection and facilily 
of navigation being conceded, it follows that the 
power should be exercised through such modes 
as will make that protection most ample and 
eflective. No casuistry can distinguish vetween 
the power to erect and maintain a Jight-house, lo 
guide the matiner by or around an obstruction, 
and the power to remove the obstruction itself. 


( Concluded next week.) 








Various. 

THE JUDICIARY. 

MercantTILe Decisions.—In the U.S. Court 
in New York, on Saturday, in the case of Grin- 
nell, Minturn & Co. vs. C. W. Lawrence, Collec- 
tor, it was decided that on the importation of Can- 
ton goods from London, the cost of freight 
from Canton to London, is not to be auded in es- 
timating the duties. ‘The decision involves near- 
ly half a million of money. 

Iv the Circuit Court recently held at Louisville, 
Ky. the following case was decided: A mercantile 
house in that cily sued the owners of the steamer 
Grace Darling, for detaining a lot of flour several 
weeks, shipped on her to New Orleans, thereby 
causing the loss of a considerable sum on the ven- 
ture, by the decline in the New Orleans market. 
The merchant had one thousand barrels, about 
half of which was shipped on the steamer Old 
Hickory. ‘The eaptain of the Grace Darling en- 
gaged the residue of the flour for his boat at au ad- 
vauce of five cents per barrel for freight, stipula- 
ting to proceed to New Orleans immediately, in 
consideration thereof. The boat, however, was 
detained for same time, and the price of flour had 
materially declined in the Southern market, The 
Judge decided in favor of the plainulfs and or- 
dered that the owner or owners of the Grace Dar- 
ling shall pay damages to the full amount ol the 
loss austained by the shippers in the dttention of 
their produce from the market. 


By a decision just made at Philadelphia, no ves- 


sel bas a right to occupy a wharf without permis- | 


sion of the owner, unless twenty-four hours’ pre- 
vious notice has been given of an intention to oc- 
cupy a wharf which was vacant when the no- 
tice was given. 





Tue Sr. Lovis Harsor Case.—The case of 
the State of Illinois vs. the city of St. Louis and 
the coniractors for improving the harbor of St. 
Louis, was decided by Judge Koerner of the St. 
Clair (lll.) circuit court on Wednesday, dissolv- 
ing the injunction and dismissing the case as to 
alithe defendants. This decision permits the 
city of St. Louis to construct a dyke in the Mis- 
sissippi river on the Illinois side to improve its 
harbor. An appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Illinois has been taken by the complainant. 


Raitroaps Liabie ror DAMAGE BY Fing.—The 
Supreme Court at Northampton have given judg- 
ment in favor of the Springfield Mutual losu- 
rance Company against the Western Railroad, 
jor the amount of $623,60, with $107 62 interest 





—the first named sum being the amount paid by 
the Insurance Company for the burning of a 
house in 1845, which was set on fire by a loco- 
motive of the Western Railrosd. 

[Boston Courier. 


Plank Roads, by a late decision of the Supreme 
Court of New York, are considered in law the 
same as turnpike roads, and consequently private 
individuals cannot recover damages for injury 
done to property by the proper and reasonable 
repairs of such highways. 





THE TELEGRAPH SUIT. 
Morss, ET AL, vs. O’RIELLY, ET AL. 


Abstract of ihe Cpinion of Judge Monroe, of the U. 
S. District Court of Kentucky. . 
Morse and others vs. O’Rielly and ethers : On mo- 
tion for an Injunction to enjoin the Defendants 
JSrom an infringement of Morse’s patent for the 
“© American Electro Magnetic Telegraph.” 


The motion was made upon the bill of Morse, 
&e., exhibited, accompanied by copies of his pa 
tents, original and re-issued, and sundry affidavits, 
as well to show the period of the invention as 
the infringement of his patent right by the de- 
fendants. Notice being given of the motion, the 
defendant, O’Rielly, appeared, by his counsel, 
Hon. Henry Pirtle, Wm. Y. Gholson, Esq., of 
Cincinnati, and M. C. Johnson, Esq., Attorney 
Genecal of Kentucky, and produced bis answer 
to the bill of com piainants, accompanied by an 
additional affidavit, incorporating sundry docu- 
ments, extracts from scientific periodicals, news- 
papers, and affidavits, all which were read and 
considered without objection as to their compe- 
tency. The motion was made on the 24th Au- 
gust, and a decision thereon given on the 9ih Sep- 
tember. ‘The coniplainants were represented by 
P. S. Loughborough, E-q., istrict’ Attorney, 
Hon. A. K. Woolley, and Hon. Ben Monroe. 
The reading of the pleadings, and exhibits, and 
affidavits, &c., occupied seven days, aud the dis- 
cussion eight days. 

The utmost range of objection was taken by 
the defendant’s counsel. lt was contended that 
Morse was not the inventor of the (telegraph; 
that Professor Steinheil, of Munich, in Germany, 
had, prior to Morse’s application for a patent, in- 
vented and put in operation an electric telezraph ; 
that the combined circuits which appear in 
Morse’s first patent, were not invented by him; 
that Edward Davy, of London, had obtained a 
patent in Kogland for an electric telegraph, ope- 
rating by combined circuits, and that Morse had 
oblained the idea from Davy, and on his return 
from urope in 1839 bad imierpolated the princi- 
ple of the combined circuit, in his specifications 
made under his application filed in the patent of- 
fice in 1838, before he went to Europe, and upon 
which altered specification his first patent issued 
in June, 1840. 

Various objections were taken to the validity 
of Morse’s first patent and to the re-issues there- 
of in 1846 and 1848, as well as to his patent for 
an improvement upon his original invention, is- 
sued in April, 1846, and the re-issue thereof in 
June, 1848. 

Among the objections urged in the main pa- 
tent, were— 

Ist. ‘the alleged alteration of the specifica- 
tions. 

2u. The effect of Morse’s having obtained a 
patent in France for the same invention in Au- 
gust, 1838. 

3d. That his specifications claimed a monopoly 
of the use of the galvanic current for recording 
at a distance by machinery, other than that spe- 
cified in his patent. 

4th. That Morse claimed as part of his pa- 
tented rights a system of signs for an alphabet, 
nol properly the subject matter for a patent. 

in regard tothe patents for the improvements, 
it was, among other things, objected,— 

Ist. ‘hat they covered a part of the subjects 
included in the first pategts, being in that view 
an allempt to extend the period of the monopo- 


= 


2d. That the new patents did not sufficiently 
distinguish what was the improvement from what 
was embraced in the main patent. 

3d. That no patent could issue to a patentee 
for an improvement upon his own invention. 

4th. That some part of the improvement had 
been in public use, prior to the application for a 
patent, with the consent of the patentee. 

Many other objections were urged by de- 
fendant’s counsel. 








ats 


In reference to the infringement, it was ebnten 


ded by the defendants that the Columbian te) 
graph used by them, said to have been the inv... 
tion of Barnes & Zook, was a distinct oe 
dent invention, and its use no violation of se 
patented rights. On the part of the com No s 
ants, it was insisted that the evideace ibecs 
that Morse invented the telegraph as ear] “ 
1832, and perfected and exhibited it jn Jan Ae 
1836; that he invented and put in Operation nat 
in 1837 the combined circuit; that Steinfe,): 
telegraph invention was not published unti] Dep. 
lember, 1838; and, that there was no evidence 
that it was invented prior to that of Morse and 
whenever invented it 1s not the telegraph Which 
was patented to Morse; that, as the combined 
circuit, embraced in the patent of Davy, under 
which his specifications were enrolled on the 4th 
of January, 1839, they were embraced in Morse’s 
patent from the French Government, granted in 
August, 1838, from which Davy might have ob- 
tained the idea. 

As to the validity of the patents, it was jnsis- 
ted that none of the objections taken by the de- 
fendants were available. As to the infringement, 
itwas contended by complainants that the ma- 
chine used by the defendants was a violation both 
of the principle and process embraced in Morse’s 
patent. 

Tbe apparatus of Morse, and that claimed as 
the invention of Barnes & Zook, called the Co- 
lumbian Telegraph, were exhibited before the 
Judge, and fully examined, and the affidavits of 
scientific men read. “Explanations were also 
made by Mr. Barnes and Professor Morse. 

The Judge occupied several hours in deliver- 
ing his opinion, in which he stated the different 
points made by counsel as well on behalf of the 
claim io an injunction, as the objections of the 
defendants’ counsel, 

In regard to the principle of the combined cir- 
cuit, he was also satisfied that it was invented by 
him early in 1837, Davy’s specifications of his 
invention not beimg enrolled earher than January, 
1839, after the issue of Morse’s French patent, 
in which the principle was disclosed. As to the 
alleged alteration in the specification in Morse’s 
first patent, though alleged by defendant im his 
answer, the evidence failed to estubitch it; and 
any question as to the eficet of such alteration 
did net therefore arise, and, if proved, he was 
not prepared to say that it would ville the pa- 
lent. 

As to the supposed eflect of the patent issued 
in France upon the patents subsequently issued 
in this country, none could be perceived, unless 
the position contended for by delendanl’s coun- 
se], thatthe appiication tor the patent in this 
country was altered, and that it should take the 
date of the alleged alterations, or, of the request 
of Morse to issue the patent on his return trom 
Europe, could be sustained. But if these posi- 
lions could be sustained, the question would then 
arise, What would be the effect upon the patent 
issued for 14 years, and whether its effect would 
not be only to limit the operation of the patentto 
the period of 14 years from the date of the 
French patent. 

As to the general claim in the main patent of 
Morse, he did not consider the objections of the 
defendants well grounded; and, even if it were 
too broad, it did not seem to him that the effect 
upon the validity of the patent would be such as 
the counsel for defendants contended. 

Other objections taken by defendant’s counsel 
to the validity of the patents were noticed, and 
each overruled, 

As to the invention, he decided that the evi- 
dence was satisfactory tc his mind that Morse 
was the true and original investor of the tele- 
graph—that the only evidence in regard to Ste1n- 
heil’s invention, (without considering whether it 
was the same as Morse’s or not,) was a publica- 
tion upon his authority, in September, 1838, 18 
which he stated that he had built bis line of tele- 
graph from Munich to Bourgenhausen, a distance 
of six miles, which had been in operation with- 
out repairs for more than one year. 

Upon the question of infringement, the Judge 
expressed himself as fully satisfied that the !- 
strument exhibited by the defendants, in "6 
structure and mode of operation, violated the 
principle of Morse’s patent, and the process and 
means described by Morse in his specifications , 
and, if the general claim of Morse was invalid, 
still he was of opinion that infringement was 
made out. , ; 

As to the alleged prior use of some things - 
Morse’s second series of patents, be did not fin 
a) 
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in the evidence anything to warrant the conclu- 
sil that it had been of such a character as to af- 
fect the validity of the patents. a 

As to the propriety of granting the injunttion, 
it seemed to him upon the whole case that the 
complainants had shown such ground as required; 
that it should be awarded : first, because they had 
shown a possession acquiesced in for a long time 


by the public at large and for some time recog- | decidedly averse to them. 


nized and acquiesced in by the defendant, O’Riel- 
ly himself ; and second, that it would be as unjust 
to refuse an injunction ona case clearly showing a 
right, a8 it would be to grant it in a case where 
no right was shown. 

The Judge said that in some cases he had given | 
to the defendants leave to continue the use of the | 
machine, which was alleged to be used in viola- | 
tion of a patented right of a complainant,.upon 
giving bond and security to account for the profit 
of the use ; but that in this cause he did not deem it 
proper to do so, and that AN ABSOLUTE IN- 
JUNCTION WOULD BE AWARDED apon 
complainants’ giving bond and security in the, pe- 
nalty of $5,000 with condition to indemnify. de- 
fendants against any injury that might accrue to 
them in case complainant should fail to have the 
injunction perpetuated. 

Injunction absolute awarded. 








THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


The question whether a man can lawfully take for 
a second wife the sister of his deceased wife, has been 
recently examined in England by a Royal Commis- 
sion—Lord Bishop of Litchfield, the Honorable James 
Stuart Wortley, M. P., Sir Stephen -Lushington, D. | 
C.L., Mr. Anthony Richard Blake, Sir Edward | 
Vaughan Williams and Mr. Andrew Rutherford. 
The result of their investigations into this question, 
in reference lo the different couatries, is as follows: 


The commissioners find, from their minate in- 
vestigation of the laws of foreign countries, that 
marriages of this kind are permitted, ‘* dispensa- | 
tion” or otherwise, in nearly all the contrmental | 
states of Europe. | 

| 
| 
| 





It appears that, in the Romrish church, they 
are prohibited as matters of discipline, but that 
such prohibition may be, and frequently is dis-| 
pensed with by the Pope, or by some others act- 
ing under his authority; the principle of this dis- 
pensation being that the prohibition has been 
imposed by the Church, and not by.the law ol | 
God; and that, consequently the Church is as 
free to remove as it was to ordain the prohibi-| 
tion. 

In Protestant countries such marriages are 
likewise permitted, and solemnized by dispensa- 
tion or license, under ecclesiastical or civil au- | 
thority. 

In the United States of America alliances be- 
tween a man and the sister of the former wife | 
are not only deemed lawful, ina civil sense, but | 
also in a moral, religious awd Christian sense ; | 
and, moreover, exceeding praisewerthy. A great 
judicial authority in that country—we allude to 
Judge Story—declares, ‘* Nothing is more com- 
ton in the States of America than second mar- 
riag¢s of this sort, and so far from being doubiful 
as to their moral tendency, they are among us, 
deemed the very best sort of marriages. In my 
whole life I have never heard the slightest sug- 
gestion against them, founded on moral or do- 
mestic considerations.” 


Turning to the Greek church we find these 
marriages stigmatized as incestuous, and of course 
disallowed as ullerly unlawful. It seems, how- 
ever, that snch marriages are not illegal in Rus- 
sia, if the contracting parties be without the pale 
of the Greek church. 


The opinion prevalent among’the Jews is fa- | 


vorable to these unions, and, so “far from con- 
demning such connections, the usual time pre- 
scribed for remaining in a state of wkiowhood is 
abreviated in cases where there are cinldren. 

The various bodies of English Dissenters do 
not appear to hold any opinion based oa the as- 
sumption that these marriages are interdicted by 
Holy Writ: the sole authorily which these re- 
ee classes of the Christian communiWy ad- 
mit, 

The commissioners were naturally anxious to 
ascertain the opinions of the clergy of the esta- 
Dlished church in England on the two questions 
of principle and expediency :—1. Whether the 
Marriage with the sister of the deceased wyfe is 
Prohibited by the Divine law ; or 2. If not, whe- 


‘her it ought to be interdicted on any other 
ground. ; 


‘attachment; they are not dependent on legis- 


(of the far-famed inscription. 


od 
The clergy are so divided in opinion on both 
questions that it is impossible to put forth any 
judicial dictum as the expression of the senti- 
ments entertained by so numerous, important and 
authoritative a body. The majority, especially 
in Ireland, appear to object to the marriages in 
question, but on various grounds; and in Scot- 
Jand, the opinion of the Presbyterian ministers is 


After an examination of the question whether 
statutes prevent such marriages, the commis- 
sioners report. 

These marriages will take place when a con- 
currence of circumstances give rise to mutual 


lation. Weare not inclined to think that such 
attachmerts and marriages would be extensively 





increased in number were the Jaw to permit 
them ; because, as we have said, it was not the 
state of the law, prohibitory or permissive, which 


| 
t 








A procession, solemn and imposing, was formed 
in Covington, and the Jong funeral train, as it 
passed through the streets, was witnessed by 
hundreds in gloomy silence. Although on age 
had intervened since those crumbling bones wero 
animate—since those brave men had left their 
homes to die in their country’s cause—yet the 
tear of grateful remembrance was not absent 
from the eye of a new generation! Old time 
seemed to have stepped forward in the sombre 
habiliments of mourning, to recal a tear for the 
long forgotten.— Cin. Com. 





An Ancient Press.—But few of our readers 
are aware, we expect, that the press upon which 
our little sheet is printed, is the oldest now In use 
in the United States, and is probably the oldest 
in the world. Yetsuch is a fact. The press now 
used by us has been in almost constant service 
for more than a hundred years. Upon it was 


has governed, or, as we think, ever will effec- | printed “The Maryland Gazelte,” the earliest 


tually govern them. 


ee 


HISTORICAL. 


ANTI-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA. 


! 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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paper published in the province of Maryland, 
and one among the very first in America. 
Upon it also was printed the first volume of the 
laws of Maryland that ever appeared. It is con- 
structed somewhat on the Ramage principle, and 
requires three pulls, though two were originally 


At the late annual meeting of the British As- | sufficient, to produce a good impression. It is 
sociation for the advancement of Science, Pro-| truly a venerable object.—St. Mary’s (Md.) Bea- 
fessor Elton read a paper exhibiting evidence | €2"- 


that America was known to Europeans as early 
as the tenth century. He revived the statements 


| 


A monument, costing $10,000, is to be erected 


of the Copenhagen Antiquarian Society, mak-| 9! La Grange, Texas, to the memory of all who 
ing it oulthat the Scandinavian Northmen explor- | died in defence of Texan liberty. The bones 


sachusetis and Rhode Island, fought and traded 
with the natives, and altea:pted to establish colo- 
nies. ‘The most northern region they called 
Helleland, (i. e. slate land ;) the country further 


| 


south they named Muckland, (woodland ;) and | 


| the country most southern they called Vinland, 


| ed a great extent of the eastern coast of North | Of the slain are, as far as possible, to be removed 
| America, repeatedly visited many places in Mas- | ‘0 the land for which they died. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ENTERPRISE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Few are aware of the large amount invested 

by the citizens of this State, in manufacturing 


(vineland,) which is supposed to have extended | ¢'"es, railroads, and other improvements, since 


so far south as Massachusetts and Rhode Island. | JU?@, 1846. 


The general features of the country accord with 


' 
' 


| 


the description which they have given. “ 


The rock at Dighton, in this State, was de- 
scribed by Mr. Eiton, and an interpretation given 
‘This inscription 
was mentioned by Cotton Mather more than one 
hundred and filty years ago. 
ing of dhe inscription was made by tne Rhode 


Island Historical Society, a few years since, and 
/a copy sent to the Copentiagen Society, who con- 


fidently interpret it. ‘They say the word * Thor- 
finus,’’? and the number ‘ 132” is distinctly mark- 


-ed. ‘The * Th” in the Thortious are in lcelandic 


characters, and ** ortinus” in the ancient Roman. 
The 132 was engraved in the ancient Roman 
form of writing numericals. Mr. Eiton conclu- 
ded his argumeut in favor of the Ante-Columbian 
discovery of this continent by alluding to the 
supposed discovery of America by Prince Madoc 
in the 12th century. Southey has founded an 
epic on this supposition, and the late Mr. Ruxton 
wason his way to New Mexico to substantiate 
the theory, when he was taken ill at St. Louis, 
a few weeks since, and died.—Boston Trat.script. 





KENTUCKY’S GALLANT DEAD. 
The bones of the brave Kentuckians who 


died under the savage tomahawk at the massacre 
of the river Raisin in 1812, were conveyed to the 


river shore yesterday by an escort of Cincin-| 


nati firemen, and placed in charge of the Ken- 
tucky Committee, to whom their reception was 
assigned. 

The bones were contained in a wooden box, 
painted black, bearing upon the lid the inscrip- 
tion : 

KENTUCKY’S GALLANT DEAD. 
JanuaRy 18,1812. 
River Raisin, Mich. 


The bones of these brave men were found in a 
common grave, and were accidentally upturned 
while astreet in Monroe, Michigan, was being 
dug down. The fact of the skulls being all clo- 
ven with the tomahawk induced the workmen to 
make inquiry, and an aged Frenchman, living in 
that town, a sufvivor of the massacre, knew 
them as the bones of the unfortunate Kentuck- 
ians: remembering the spot where they were 
buried. Information was sent to Kentucky,and that 
State with its characteristic spirit, promptly took 
means for their removal. The State devolved 
the charge upon Col. Broo, a gallant partici- 





The result of this inquiry was unsatisfactory. 


pant in, and survivor of, that unfortunate better. 


| 


| 


An accurate draw- 
| but half a mullion, was considered a vast under- 


The large dividends realized from 
1844 to 1846, and the great stimulus given to 
Boston and its trade by our inland lines, with 
the influx of specie which followed the Irish 
famine, appear to have awakened all the ener- 
gies of the State and given birth to vast plans of 
improvement. 

Fifty years since, the Middlesex Canal, costing 


| taking, and required twenty years for its comple- 


tion; but since June, 1846, we have commenced 
and nearly built up from a desert the new city of 
Lawrence ; constructed new streets and factories 
at Manchester, Lowell, Biddeford, Blackstone, 
Lancaster, Worcester, Springtield and Fitch- 
burg; the foundations of a new factory city at 
West-Springfield ; made a great aqueduct for 
Boston ; contributed at least seven millions to 
the war loan; purchased a large part of the 
Michigan Central, Wilmington, Housatonic, Mad 
River, Reading, and other railroads out of the 
State; enlarged and improved all the great 
routes out of Boston; constructed new lines to 
Wareham and the Cape, Bridgewater, Milton, 
Fall River, Blackstone, Milford, Greenfield, 
Athol, Lawrence, Gloucester, Woburn and Med- 
ford, and many cross lines in our own State ; and 
greatly advanced or finished the Northern, Pas- 
\sumpsic, Vermont Central, Montreal, Vermont 
}and Massachusetts, Cheshire, Rutland,. Sullivan, 
| Ogdensburg, and Kennebec railroads—in all, 
nearly 800 miles new track, opening to us the 
interior of New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, 
Northern New York, Lakes Champlain and On- 
| tario, and the Canadas. 

| A careful estimate of the amount which Mas- 
sachusetts has taken in these enterprises, gives 
the large aggregate of fifty-seven millions of dol- 
lars, of which more than fifty has been actually 
paid in and expended since the jast of June, 1846. 
The balance, from six to seven millions, will be 
more than met by the surplus from the dividends 
on railroad, bank, factory and national stock, ac- 
cruing trom June, 1846 to April, 1849, without 
causing any serious drait on the floating capital 
of the State. 

Subjoined is an estimate of the amount our 
citizens have embarked in a few leading enter- 
prises, principally since the spring of 1846, viz: 
ln factories and manufacturing cities 





on the sites enumerated - $13,000,000 
Purchase of railroads out of the 

State - - : - - - 8,000,000 
Expansion of old lines of railroad - 6,000,000 


Construction of pew railroads in 
Massachusetts - - e ~ 





7,000,000 
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Construction of new lines out of the 

State - - - - - - 12,000,000 
Boston aqueduct, estimated cost with 

reservoirs, and dead interest - 4,000,000 
Stock taken in United States loan - 7,000,000 


$57,000,060 
ae unpaid Jess than $7,000,000, July 20, 
1848. 
Estimate of dividends to be received by citizens 
of Massachusetts, June to April, 1849: 





From banks” - - - - - $2,000.000 
United States loan - - - - 400,000 
Railroads - - - - - 3,060,000 
Factories - - - - - 3000,000 
Accumulation of savings banks - 1,600,000 





$10,000 000 

The valuation of the State for 1848, if the 

increase of value in Boston and its vicinity be 

any criterion, must exceed $450,000,000, and 

the annual accumulation can be little short of 
$22,000,000.—[ Boston Courier. 


THE APPROACHING CRISIS. 


The following extract is from the Baccalaureate 
address, delivered by the Rev. Howard Malcolm, D. 
D., President of Georgetown College, Ky., to the 
Graduating class, at the Annual Commencement, 
June 29th, 1848. 


In my opinion the day draws on when the 
grandest contention which ever agitated society 
will be witnessed. We have had political strug- 
gles, fierce enough, though they related to ques- 
lions of comparatively small moment. But 
these are as the small dust of the balance com- 
pared to what we are likely to witness—the 
struggle between the rich and the poor. This is 
the real controversy which is now agitating E.- 
rope—a controversy which is already begun 
among ourselves. We have editors, orators, and 








ruled, as sceptres and constitutions never ruled. 
Vast wealth and deep poverty will remain, yet 
will there be the holiest and happiest community 
of goods the earth ever saw. There will abound 
the blessed exhibitions of bounty and gratitude ; 
of successful aspirings and graceful condescen- 
sion. Distinctions in society will remain, but 
based on merit and maintained in mercy, will be 
productive not of evil but of good; and furnish 
occasion for the exercise of virtues in all classes 
which a dead level would render impossible. 
The horizontal line will be abolished, in drawing 
up genius out of poverty, and meting out honor 
to merit, not money. The dollar will cease to 
be almighty. Ties stronger than laws, and pow- 
ers stronger than fear, will bind together all 
classes of society. Wealth will cease to be in- 
solent when it no longer bestows exclusiveness, 
and poverty will cease to complain, when it is 
no louger a barrier to distinction, honor, and en- 


joyment. 








Statistics. 








Tosacco.-—The inspections, stocks, and foreign 
exports of tobacco and tobacco stems in Virginia 
for the year ending Sept. 30th, 1848, is as follows: 

Inspections in 1847. in 1848. 
At Richmond, hhds. 19 993 hhds. 15.733 


Petersburg, 12,036 8518 
Lynchburg, 11,732 7 235 
Farmville, 3,816 2,463 
Clarksville, 3,519 2,355 
Tye River, 4338 238 
Danviile. 192 133 


hhds. 51,726 


Stocks. 
Total for 1847 bhes, 18,127 for 1848 hhds. 15,959 


Foreign Exports of Tobacco and Stems. 








hhds. 36,725 





essayisis, engaged daily in fomenting a hatred of 
the wealthy. A crisis is sure to come, and how 
is itto be met? Force will only answer in local 
cases, like those of the Anti renters in New 
York, and the Repealers in Ireland. But when 
the mass of a nation breaks forth, law and sov- 
reignty are mocked at. The storm of popular 
violence, as in St. Domingo and Yucatan, when 
once excited, bears down every token of power, 
right, or privilege. Constitution and power will 
be as feeble in (his country as primogeniture and 
entail bave been in Europe. Civil war has no 
horrors compared with ap agrarian struggle. 
Many wili treat these predictions as idle: so 
was Chatham’s prediction treated, when he warn- 
ed an infatuated British misistry that they were 
driving off the American colonies. Buta mighty 
tendency is in our midst propelling us towards 
anarchy. Books are circulating amongst us, 
and newspapers, which declare that ‘* the only 
real enemy of ‘the laboring man is the employer, 
whether in the shop of a master mechanic or in that of | 
a factory.”* The Jaborers are taught that ‘land 


holders futlen at the expense of the people” {—that so-| States. Cost. Revenue. 
cial reiorm demands * the destruction of all rights) Maine $41,964 $559 440 
of properly” {—that * all that is connected with re-| New Hampshire 25,560 40.680 
ligious worship is contrary to our progress.” Such | Vermont 26,563 34,338 
men as Garrison and Brownson and Robert Dale | Massachusetts 107,392 218,201 
Owen are among us. Phalanxes and trades-| Rhode Island ) nat 26,833 
unions and strikes are working their legitimate wou Tok 229°307 Pring 
effects. : .,,| New Jersey 58,930 39 586 

These effects wil] be a revolution that will| pennsylvania 115.412 252.176 
tread down every monument of genius and hu-/| }elaware 7,862 8,789 
manity, and the distinction between rich and | Maryland 133,751 §1,656 
poor would only cease because all would be| Virginia ' 192,615 92 292 
poor. ‘I'he masses, failing as they must, to ob-| North Carolina 172,520 31,379 
tain elevation and increase of enjoyment, would | South Carolina 118,157 50,383 
close their mad misrule by setling up tyrants! Georgia goed 55.859 
_— cruel and rapacious than Jegitimates ever —" 170295 idee 

Here then is our danger. General education ae pay pop 
and the diffusion of intelligence, will help to avert} JIjinois = 102,485 52,359 
the calastrophy, but they will not meet the exi-| Wisconsin 15,045 26,703 
gency, and we must have something more. We| Iowa ; 9,722 9 495 
want that mixing and minglipg of all classes, | Missouri 49,720 41,506 
which shall break up the odious horizontal line | Kentucky 89,551 53,632 
which separates rich and poor. This can be done | Tennessee ian 48 pen 
only by the operation of benevolence, individual and Saver 58° 451 33°773 
assuciated. I'he church, the temperance society, Aikcaess 39,996 9560 
and a hundred other such combivations give an) 7 jiisiana 41,795 69'523 
opportunity for the iree intercourse of all class-| ‘Texas 24,102 8,246 
es which will knit them together in bands strong-| Pistrict of Columbia delaras 179,391 


er than even interest. The mass will then be 





*Charles Ellwood, by O. A. Brownson. 
thrance, ite Court and King. 
tlbid. 











1847, Zob. Stems. 1848, Job. Stems. 
London hhds. 1572 hhds. 2145 








Liverpool 3323 4612 
Bristol — 7:24 
Leitn & Glasgow 553 710 
France 5833 7238 
Antwerp 774 1501 
Bremen 844 5407 895 4030 
Rotterdam 627 81 236 
Genoa 1210 526 
Trieste a 379 
Venice 1251 oe 
Cevita Venice 531 — 
Gibralter 522 695 
Rio 5 4 
Halifax 10 20 

hhds. 16,560 5488 13,175 4030 





Mail TRANSPORTATION—The following exhibits 
the annual cost of mail transportation, and the an- 
nual receipts of postages, for the year preceding July 
1, 1847, from an Official source :— 


From the above it will be scen that all the New 
England States largely overpay. New York yields 
more than double the expenses of mail transporta- 


ginia comes short $100,000 ; N 
000 ; South Carolina, $53,000. Georrelina. $14) 
Alabama, $87,000. 


gia, $97,000’. 
4 ew Jersey, Ohio, wa ag 
and Iowa are the only free States in this liee eee 


not pay.—N. Y. Herald. t that do 





TysaNITY IN THE UNITED States.—The 
Miss Dix to Congress for a grant of land. to b 
propriated to the amelioration of the condition th. 
insane, shows that in the New England ieten oe 
insane bear a proportion to the whole bieipales? the 
about 1 to 600, in the Middle States 1 to 909 “er of 
the Western Siates 1 to 1300. The greatest sim on 
of insane, compared with the whole population x pe 
Rhode Island, where the ration is 1 in 503, boa ae 
wor haere in South Carolina, where the ratio is 


Petition of 


SPEED OF SpeecH —A reporter at Washinoto 
states that Daniel Webster speaks at the rate of 
from eighty to one hundred and ten words per iain 
ute ; Gerrit Smith from seventy to ninety >; Dr. T iaias 
from one hundred and twenty to one hundred 4 
forty ; Mr. Botts from one hundred to one hundred 
hundred and twenty; Mr. Clay, one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and sixty; Mr. Choate and 
Mr. Calhoun, from one hundred and sixty to two 
hundred. 





SLaveRY IN THE District or Cotumpia.—The 
National Era, published at Washington, has some 
interesting statements concerning the progress of 
population in that district, from which we take 
the following table, which presents a view of the 
Free and Slave population at the periods designa- 


ted :-— 

Free. Slave. Total. 
1800, 10.849 3 246 14.194 
1810, 18 628 5,395 24 22 
1820, 26 662 6,377 33.039 
1830, 33,915 6119 40.034 
1840, . 39,018 4,694 43,712 





Export oF BuLiion FROM THE Unirep Krinc- 
pom.—We take the following from the New 
York Commercial : 


Gold, oz. Silver, oz. 
1837 - - 201,481 13 640,004 
1838 - - - 481.431 13.359 822 
1839 . - 657 322 13 800.483 
1840 - - «- 374571 15,968 277 
1841 - - 31 635 15 354 423 
1842 - - «+ J1L7,192 13 982,758 
1843 : - 592 805 12 362 994 
1844 -- = - 64.1838 13,729,031 
1845 - - 538 371 14 3638 632 
1846 - - ©,138 405 9.617 628 
1847 - - 1,242,637 15 273,779 


Total, - 3,960,338 151,957,861 
Of the 3,960,038 ounces of gold exported in 
the eleven years 1,277,344 ounces were British 
coinage, and 2,672,694 ounces foreign and bul- 
hon. Of the siver, 5,152 968 ounces were Brit- 
ish coins, and 146 957.861 foreign and bullion. 
The exports for 1847 were to the following 
countries :— ' 








Gold. Silver. 

To the United States, oz3 838,029 
France, 43,341 9,252,115 
Hanseatic Towns 33,954 3,312,233 
Holland 23 112 630,429 
Belgium, 47.400 340,188 


Portugal, 93 502 144,442 
Cape of Good Hope, 10,662 277,093 
British North America, 6,569 201,108 
British West Indies, 7,293 560,784 
Cuba, 74,879 ; 

Other countries, 63,596 465,491 


—— 





Total exports, 1,242,637 15,273,779 


At the mint price for gold, and the average 
value of silyer, it would appear that the export 
of gold and silver amounted to over £10,000,000. 
To ascertain the net sum exported, the value of 
the specie imported must be deducted, but the 
Custom House returns do not afford any informa- 
tion on the point. The Bank of England returns 
show that the highest amount of gold and silver 
held during the year 1847 by that establishment 
was £14,951,572, on the 2d of January; and 
the Jowest amount £8,312,691, on the 23d of Oc- 
tober; -the difference being £6,638;881. This 
may afford sufficiently correct data to ager 
the actual amount of specie exported over te 
amount received. 





Sucar Crop.—The following table will exhi- 
bit the annual product of Louisiana for a series 0 





tion. Butjust look at the slave States! Only one 
of them, Louisiana, overpays, (nearly $27,000 ;) Vir- 


years, by which it will be seen that the cane cul- 
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yre is liable to remarkable fluctuations in its re- 
s, according to the character of the seasons: 


Crop 1838 70,000 hhds 
1837 65,000 
1836 70,000 
1835 30,000 
1834 109,000 


{ 
sult 


Crop 1847 240,000 hhds 
1846 140,000 
1845 186,650 
1844 200,000 
1843 100,000 


1842 140,000 1833 85,000 
1841 90,000 1832 70,000 
1840 87,000 1829 48.000 





1839 115,000 1828 88,000 


Estimating fifty gallons of molasses to each 
hozshead of sugar, the total product of 1847 is 
12,000,000 of gallons, or exactly double (he quan- 
tity estimated for the year previous. Of 12,000, 
000 gallons, there have been shipped to the At- 
lantic ports 3,200,000, for the consumption of the 
West and South 8 000,000 gailons, against 4,300, 
000 gallons in 1846-7. 


MANUFACTURES FROM STRAW AND Pam LEAF 
—Few are perhaps awure of the extent to which 
the manufacture of straw and palm leaf is car- 
ried on in Massachusetts. In 1845, the number 
of straw bonnets and hats made in the State, was 
1,046,954, and of palin leaf hats, 2 845 264—the 
yalue of the whole being $1,649,496. The num- 
ber of females employed in the business was 13, 
3il. In the town of Foxborough, that year, 266,- 
960 straw bounets and hats were made, worth 
$320,929 ; and in Franklin, 107,868 bonnets aud 
hats, worth $129,800. In the two towns, 2,404 
females, and 114 males were engaged in the vusi- 
ness. 





Import of CoaL.—Table showing the quantity 
of coals imported in the several years named: 


1836, 108.432 tons. 1842, 141.526 tons. 
1837, 137,450 1843, 41.163 

1838, 129,083 1844, 87 073 

13839, 181,557 1845, 85 771 

1840, 162.867 1846, 156,833 

1841, 155294 





[4imer. Quar. Reg. 


Comparative statement of the quantity of coal 
imported into Boston, and of the quantity and va- 
Jue of coal imported into New York and Phila- 
delphia, to the Ist October inst , also for the cor- 
responding period of last year, viz: 





The Foreign arrivals at Boston were, for the 


month of September, 1848, 308 
Same month last year, 323 
Decrease in September, 1848, 15 


Thus far the arrivals were 810 in excess of 
same time last year. 


A Turkish brig, the first of the flag which ever 
crossed our waters, entered this port (Boston,) 
on the 30th ult., with a cargo of wool. The 
vessel is manned by Mohommedans, and is a cu- 
riosity in her way. 


Foreign arrivalsat Baltimore, 35, coastwise 
139—whole number 174: of which 165 were 
American, 6 British,2 Bremen, and one New 
Grenadian. 

Clearances to foreign ports during the same 
period: Ships 11, barques 10, brigs 18, schrs 
11—total 50; of which 40 were American, 6 
British, 1 Bremen, 1 French, 1 Oldenburg, and 
1 New Grenadian. 

3C>°The arrivals at Buffalo in September,were 
151, of which 36 were foreign. The foreign 
clearauces were 49. 

Fiat Boatrs.—A large part of the commerce 
of Cincinvati ts‘earried on in Fiatbvats. About 
3500 flats arrived “uring the last year, of which 
2300 brought fuel to the city; but the others 
principally farm produce, including stores, houp 
casks, &.—Cincinnali Gazette. 

The arrival of Steambvats during the last three 
years, and of flatboats during the iast two years 
evding dist August in euvh year, is as follows: 


1847-48 1847-46 1846-45 
Steamboats, 4,105 3 729 3,612 
Fiatboats 3,513 3,23U 


3 >>The aggregate receip's of produce left at 
lide water on the Hudson trom the opening of 
navigation to the 3Uih ull, inclusive, are as fol- 
lows: 

Flour,bris. Wheat, bu. Corn. bu. Barley,bu 











}847 2695,782 2,825.674 5,170,191 374,112 
1848) #1575,781 1,479,611 2.012297 284,475 
D’cse, 1,120,001 1,346,063 3,157,894 89,637 


CanaL ‘Toit_ts.—Amount of tolls received on 
allthe New York S:ate canals in each of the 
following years, to the 224 of September :— 











Boston. New York. Phila. 
Tons. Tons. Value. Tons. Value. 
1847 52,717 30,040 $87,983 2303 $4,694 
1848 57,060 22487 64874 1,464 2,111 
4,343 8563 23,109 839 2.583 


IMMIGRATION.—15,917 immigrants arrived at 
New York in the wonth of September. The 
number arrived at that port since the first Janua- 
ry is 143,238, more than one half being from Ire- 
land. 








Cradse & Commerce. 


3L>=-T he amount of duties on imports collected 
althe portof New York, during the month of Sep- 
tember, 1848, compared with 1847, is as follows: 
In September, $2,127,837 $2,101,442 
Previously, 14,695,868 15,043,775 








To the 30th Sept. $16,823,755 $17,145,217 


The amount of duties on imports collected at 
Philadelphia during the mouth of September, 
1348, compared with 1847, viz: 

1847. 1843. 
$260,999 4l $222,061 15 
2,201,474 30 2,137,991 55 


Received in Sept, 
Previous months, 





$2,462,473 71 $2,360,052 70 


The amount of revenue received gt Boston, for 
the quarter ending Septem. 30th, was $1,413, 
135, and for the curresponding quarter of last 
year, $1,803,141. 

3 >>Foregn and coastwise arrivals at the port 
of Philadelphia, during the month of Septem- 
ber, 1848: 

Foreign—Ships 8, barques 12, brigs 17, schoon- 
ers 10; total 47. Coastwise—Ships 1, barques 13, 
brigs 69, schooners 560, steamers 36, sloops 399, 
barges 374, canal boats 1025; total 2,477. Grand 
total 2.524. 


The number of arrivals at Boston in Septem- 
ber, was 986, of which 300 were foreign. The 
clearances were 607, of which 245 were foreign. 
I'he arrivals in September, 1847, were 1,040. 


1840 $1,105,421 33 1845 1,639 922 23 
1341 1,347,147 83 1846 1 777,322 93 
1342 1,094,903 73 1347 2,541,212 60 
1843 1,347,072 44 1848 2,014,075 43 
1344 1,671,000 OU 


Coat Trape oF PenNsyLvaniA.—The amount 
of coal transported on the Phila. and Reading 
Railroad, and the Schuylkill and Lehigh Ca- 
nals, to the Sth inst., is as follows :— 


By Phil. and Reading railroad, tons, 971,340,10 
Schuyikill navigation, 337,071,14 
Lehigh, do 546,784,007 


Total, tons, 1,855,196, 11 


Arrivals at Port Richmond for same month: 
Barques 5, brigs 58, schooners 389, sloops 37, ca- 
nal boats 364—'lotal 853. 


Markets.—The news by the Hermann and 
Cambria had the effect to depress rather than sus- 
tain prices and sales. In breadstufls the business 
at New York was dull, and the tendency in 
prices downward,—whjle the receipts of all 
kinds of produce were large. Money remains 
much. as heretofore—good paper selling at 1 
to 1: & 1} per cent. a month, and loans on call 
not less than 7 per cent. per annum. ‘The im- 
pression that Mr. Corcoran had arranged for a 
sale of some five millions of U. 8S. Stock in 
London has given a confidence to the stock mar- 
ket, and Treasury Notes and U.S. 6s. rose a 
trifle. There seems to be little doubt but that 
Mr. Corcoran has negotiated the sale, and that 
the following extract of a letter from a London 
banking house tv their correspondent at N. York 
may be relied upon; viz: 

‘¢ Mr. Corcoran has arranged satisfactorily the 
business which brought him here, and will re- 
turn by the next steamer. ‘The houses which 
have taken so large a portion of the U. S. 6 per 
cent. loan, have done so principally for invest- 
ment, and the stock and money market of New 
York cannot fail to feel its influence most favora- 
bly.” 

The purchasers of government stock from Mr. 
Corcoran, are Messrs. Baring & Brothers, Messrs. 





Overend, Gurney & Co., Messrs. Deniston & 





guer, of Paris. These houses do pot intend to 
retain this stock, but transfer it to other parties 
for permanent investment. 

N. York, Oct. 10. The flour market is dowr to- 
day and sales were made at a decline of 6} to 
12}c. per barrel on thefprevious day’s prices. ‘I'he 
range of prices is from $5,374 to $5,75. The 
sales of the day were about 8,0U0 barrels, 4,000 
of which were for export. 

Tne demand for wheat is fair at prices howe- 
ver in favor.ofthe buyer. Sales include about 
27,0V0 bushels, at from $1,03 for common wes- 
tern to prime Genessee at $1,27. 

Corn was lower. About 4,000 bushels ex- 
changed hands at 62 to 75c. 

The provision matket remains steady, though 
the transactions are very light. 


The sales of cotton are 1,000 bales at prices 
favorable to the buyer. 


FINANCIAL. 

The New York Sun, of Oct. 4th, alluding to 
the stringency of the money market in that city, 
says :— 
“Very little relief has been experienced from 
the late loan of $800,000 by the Sub-T'reasury, 
from the fact that specie continues to accumulate 
in the vaults of the latter, and coin is hoarded 
for shipment, the Havre packet sailing io day 
with $200,000. ‘The stock of bullion in our city 
Banks is now reduced to four millions four hun- 
dred thousand (4 400,000) dollars, and in addition 
to two failures of dry goods houses in this city 
within a week, a manulacturing establishment in 
Providence, R. 1, having liabilities amounting to 
six hundred thousand ($600 000) doliars, has sus- 
pended payment. ‘To add to these embarrass- 
ments, heavy cargoes of European manufactures 
are being thrown upon our markets, the proceeds 
realized in specie immediately, and shipped 
abroad. ‘These facts only confirm the views we 
expressed yesterday, as to the prevailing revul- 
sion. 

The New York Express essays to account for 
the stringency in the money market of that city, 
as follows: 


The amount of duties collected at the Cus- 
tom House, in September, were: 


1848. 1847. 
$2,127,887 $2,101,442 
FoF nine months 16,873,755 17,145,217 


An examination of the variations in the im- 
ports and exports will-show very clearly why 
money has been so scarce, and the reason why 
the rates of exchange keep so near the point 
when specie goes abroad. The movement at the 
Custom House in gvods, fur September, 1847 
and 1848, was as follows: 








IMPORTS. 1847. 1818. 
Dutiable, . $8 111,845 $8,168,299 
Free, ° - 916,109 513 797 
Specie, - - 94,546 197,098 

Total, - $9,122 500 $8,879,141 


On an increase of goods paying duties of $56, 
454, and a decrease of $243,359, taking all the 
ilems. 





Exports. 1847. 1848. 
Dutiable, - - $143,532 $175,346 
Free, - - : 46.843 41,421 
Domestic Produce, 2,672,452 2,926,213 
Specie, - - - 350,925 561,445 

Total, - - $3,212,752 $3,704,425 


This shows an increase of $253,761 in domes- 
lic produce, but at the same time it will be seen 
that more than a half a million of dollars went 
with itto maintain the balance of trade. Con- 
trasting the imports and exports, it will be seen 
where the trouble is. 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
1848. 1848. 
Dutiatle Goods, $8,165.299 Dom. Pro. $2,926,213 
2 926,213 





$5,242,086 Increase. 

Here we have tive and a quarter millons more 
of goods imported, than our exports will pay for. 
A reason sufficient to explain the trouble at the 
Custom House for coin, and with borrowers for 
money. The imports and exports for the nine 
months ending 30th September, were as follows : 

















Co., with others in London, ahd Messrs. Hottin- 


IMPORTS. 
1847. 1848. 
September, - = 9,122,500 8,879,141 
Previously, - 72,591,856 65,399,195 
Total, - $81,714,356 $74,278,336 
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Decrease, 1848, 5,036,025 
EXPORTS. 
- 1847. 1848. 
September, - 3,212,952 3,704,425 
Previously, - - 38,139,817 27,388,735 
Total, - $41,352,769 $31.093,160 
Decrease, 10 259 ,600 


This forty three millions is the balance of trade 
against New York alone, but much of it is made 
up by export from other cities, the goods for 
which are seen in our import tables. Still coin 
must move to restore the balances, and its ab- 
straction drain our banks and our currency of 
their basis causing a high rate of interest. This 
state of things must go on until the flood of im- 
ports can be ehecked, thus making us more in- 
dependent of foreign nations, and by reducing 
our purchases it will enable us to keep our coin 
at home. 


The issue of United States six per cent. stock 
on the loan of 1848 on foreign account, in each 
of the past eight weeks, was as annexed :— 

For the week ending 


August 12th, 1848, $423,000 
Do 19th, 1848, 349 000 
Do 26th, 1848, 600 800 

Septem. 2d, 1848, 423 800 
Do .9th, 1848, 59,300 
Do 16th, 1848, 130,500 
Do 23d, 1848, 43,200 
Do 30th, 1848, 181,100 

October 7th, 1848, 107,000 

Total, $2,322,700 


This is independent of the sales made in New. 


York and in London, of these stocks. ‘The 
amount of issues of the United States sixes, on 
account of the recent loans, held by foreigners, 
cannot be much short of ten millions of dollars. 








con 3 enme "37a 
Foreign News. 
ARRIVAL OF STEAMERS. 
The steamship Hermann arrived at New York 
on Wednesday last, bringing Liverpool dates of 
ghe 20th ult., being tour days later. 


, _ Ireland. ; : 
The mail train which arrived this morning. brings 


no intelligence of importance. Subjoined, how- 
ever, are two hasty communications dated Sunday, 
and last night, descriptive of the state of the dis- 
tricts up to the latest hour. 

CLONMEL, Sunday night, 9 o’clock.—The insur- 
gents have moved over towaids this town. ‘There 
was no attack on Kilsheelan last night, as expect- 
ed, but bodies of men were marching about the 
neighborhood all night, and made several attempts 
upon the farmers, taking their arms and destroying | 
property. 

At noon to-day large bodies of persons were dis- 
covered moving about on the top of the mountain | 
which rises above the town cn the Waterford side. | 
Crowds of the inhabitan!s were collected in the 
streets, and as the evening came on the force on 
the mountain appeared to increase in number, It | 
is moved over from the neighborhood cf Carrick. | 
The greatest excitement exists in the town to- | 
night in consequence of their appearance. 
fa Carrick is quiet to-day, but the rural districts | 
present the same insurrectionary symptoms, such 
as signal fires, &ce. The military are still under 
arms and the police are scouring the hills. Con- 
stant patrols are also kept up. 

Sept. 18th.—All continues quiet. Our town has | 
not been disturbed as was expected. The military | 
force mentioned in my !ast as about to proceed up | 
the mountains on which the insurgenis were ga- | 
thering yesterday, did not leave town until two | 
o'clock, A. M. It was composed of three com- | 
panies of the 64th Regiment under Lieut. Colonel! | 
Stratton, and a small force of constabulary under 
the head constable. This morning early a party 
of the 64th marched out and occupied quarters 
along the line from Dundrum. A party ot con- 
stabulary also left with convicts for ‘Thurles, from 
which place they will march over to Dundrum and 
form a portion of the escort of Smith O’Brien, 
whose arrivai is hourly expected. 

The authorities have announced to-day that 
Ryan, the policeman, who was said to have been 
hanged by the insurgents, is safe. 

A targe military force left Carrick this morning 
tor the Comeragh mountains, taking with them a 
week’s provisions. This move appears to indicate 
a thorough scouring of those mountains. Carrick 
is represented to be most tranquil. 

Another despatch says that the state of the dis- 
turbed districts of Ireland was again exciting much 
attention in England, asthe rebellion appears to 
have again broken out in that unhappy island. 








| powers are too weak for him to come to any virile 


_ Shortly after the departure of the America the 
insurgent forces moved from the mountains, and a 
force consisting of portions of the 3d Bluffs, the 
4th Light Dragoons, and the 83d Regiment, were 
despatched in pursuit. Mr. O’Mahoney was near- 
ly captured. 

The msurgents had committed some excesses in 
the couutry through which they passed. The main 
body had been broken up Into small detachments, 
and it was supposed that they would adopt the 


course, be particularly harrassing to the Govern- 
ment troops during the inclement winter season 
approaching. 

Scotland. 


the clans took place on Thursday at Invercauld, 
and was honored with the presence of Her Majes- 
ty the Queen and His Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert, who arrived from Balmoral for the purpose 
of inspecting the games. After witnessing the 
games, her Majesty and Prince Albert honored 
Mr. Farquharson, of Invercauld, with a visit, and 
parteok of refreshments. The Queen, the Prince, 
the Royal children, and the ladies and gentlemen 
of the Court, afterwards returned to Balmoral. 


. : 7 France, vata , 
General Cavaignac was gradually declioing in 


popularity, and his early fall from the Dictatorship 
of Paris is predicted by. many English and some 
French papers. Who will succeed him, or what 
will soon take place in Paris, it is hard to deter- 
mine | 

The Royalist party was strong in the Provinces, 
where several minor disturbances had occurred. 
The National Assembly was still occupied in dis- 
cussing the new Constitution. 

‘THE ELections.—T he votes of the army of Paris, 
taken at the Invalides, show the following results 
so far as the votes are known:—Louis Bonaparte, 
4640; Adam, 2717; Fould, 2710, Girardin, 2319; 
Marshal Bugeaud, 2220; Delessert, 1929; Thore, 
900; Roger, 811; Cabet, 671; Raspail, 579. The 
soldiers of the Army ofthe Alps entitled to vote in 
the departmet of the Seine have voted as follows: 
Marshal Bugeaud, 6000; Roger, 4050; Fould, 1390; 
Adam, 2400, This is curious as showing that the 
soldiers out of the jurisdiction and influence of the 
city did not vote for Louis Napolean; as the army 
of the Alps is composed chiefly of regiments that 
Served in Algeria, the voies of Bugeaud are ex- 
plained. 

Tue CHoLera IN Paris.—It would appear as_ if 
the cholera, which has been making such ravages 
in the north of Europe, has at length reached Paris 
Yesterday and to-day several cases have appear- 
ed, which are said to have all the symptoms of 
Asiatic cholera, but ina mild shape. A medical 
gentleman informs me that he has two cases of 
what he calls cholera asphyxia, and that in both 
cases the patients are likely to recover.—Cor. Lon- 
don News. 

De JoInviLLE AND Louis PuiLippe.—The Akbar, 
of Algiers, publishes a letier from the Prince de 
Joinville to the Duke de Nemours, dated 7th cf 
November, 1847. We copy the following passage, 
which shows more discernment than the Prince has 
generally received credit for: 

*‘Our condition at home is nota good one; the 
state of our finances, afiera peace of seventeen 





| years, is not brilliant. Abroad, where we might 


have tound some of those gratifications so dear to 
our country, and by which its attention is turned 
from more serious evils, we do not shine much 
more. The accession of Lord Palmerston, by 
awakening the impassioned mistrust of the King, 
has made us undertake the Spanish campaign, and 


—— —— ‘ ee - — - = ~ — 
French fleets interfered and saved Messing from 
bombardment. Unfortunately, however the Four. 


nal des Debats publishes precise details of a 
contrary character. quite a 
Italy. 

‘Tuines In PispMont.—The Piedmont Gazette 
of the 14th, announces the arrival at Turin », 
Charles Albert on that day. He issued a proola, 
mation to the National Guard. thee 

The same journal officially contradicts the state. 


system of Guerrilla warfare, which would, of | men! contained in the Milan Gazette of the 4), 


that Marshal Radetsky had sent to Vienna te; 
standards taken from the Piedmontese. fie; 
making inquiries in all the regiments, jt is found 


that they all still preserve the tri-colored standard 


Tue Queen’s Visitr.—The great gathering of |they had during the campaign. The standards al- 


luded to by the Milan Gazette might be some old 
suppressed ones, which had been deposited jp 
certain municipalities now in the hands of the 
Austrians. 

At Turin a decree had been published, direct. 
ing the mobilisation of the National Guards of 
Turin. 

Warlike preparations continue to be made with 
great activity at Turin. The Austrians were said 
to be equally on the alert. 

The Constrtuztonale Subalpino of Turin, of the 
11th instant, announces that the Minister of War 
had sent a superior officer and a military commis- 


the Alps ona special misson. 

Tue Desrrucrion oF Messina.—Letters from 
Leghorn of the 9th inst., received by the Courier 
de Corse, which arrived at Marseilles on the 13th 
inst., announce that the city of Messina has been 
reduced to ashes. 

It is stated that on the Sth inst., after a bombard- 
ment which lasted two i the city was fired by 
congreve rockets. The inhabitants then abandon- 
ed it, and fled into the country. The Neapolitan 
troops immediately landed, and took possession of 
the burning town. 

It is added that the inhabitants of Messina, pre- 
vious to their departure, had mined the eny, and 
wher the Neapolitans entered it the mines were 
sprung, and many Neapolitans were blown in the 
air, together with the burning ruins. 

A French steam corvette, the Pluton, has arrived 
at ‘Toulon from Naples, having left that plaee on 
the llth. The accounts it brings fully coutirm the 
news which we had previously received of the 
fall of Messina, but says nothing of the absurd 
story given by the Marseilles papers relative to 
the re-capture of that town by the Sicilians. The 
most frightful horrors were committed by the com- 
batants on both sides, but it is to be hoped that they 
are exaggerated. A letter in the Debats says :— 
‘There were scenes of cannibalism; dead bodies 
were cut to pieces, roasted, and eaten! It was 
thus that about thirty Swiss and Neapolitan prison- 
ers were treated bv the Sicilians.’”? The same let- 
ter, which is, however, written in a spirit hostile 
to Sicily, adds that it is not thought likely that the 
remainder of Sicily will make any further resist- 
ance. 


requested Ministers to return their porte feuilles, 
in order that he might be enabled to form a new 
cabinet, more in harmony with the wants of the 
country and more in unison with his own feelings. 
The Piedmontese Gazette, of the 14th, publishes 
telegraphic despatches stating that the Vesuvius 
steamer had been ordered by the Sicilian govern- 
ment to land troops at Milazzo; that the Neapoli- 
tan troops that had advanced from Messina had 
been repulsed on the 8h, and that the government 
had ordered the immediate formation of seven 





invested us with a deplorable reputation for bad | camps, namely, at Milezzo, Taormina, Catama, 
faith. Separated from England at the moment | Syracuse, Girgentia and Palermo. 

when the events in Italy happened, we have been! “The Sardinian fleet has quitted Venice and the 
unable to take that active part in them which | Austrian fleet immediately quitted Trieste, it was 
would have flattered our country, and have been in | supposed to attack Venice. This would mueh 


accord with the principles we should never have 
abandoned, because it was through them that we 
became what we are. We have not dared to turn 
our hand against Austria, trom fear of seeing Eng- | 
land reconstitute the Holy Alliance. We come be- 
fore the Chambers witha deplorable state of things 
abroad, and with one not much better at home. All 
this is the work of the King alone—the result of the 
old age of a king who will govern, but whose 


resolution. The worst is that I cannot discover any 
remedy. Whatwill be said and done at home 
when our sad financial situation is exposed? what 
can be done abroad to raise our position and ena- 
ble us to follow a line of conduct in conformity 
with the wishes of the country?” 

An express from Paris, dated Tuesday, the 19th, 
states that the ‘‘ Reforme”’ announces the return of 
Louis Napoleon as having been elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly from Moselle. The result of the 
elections in the city of Paris not yet known, but 
the three moderate candidates, it 1s thought, have 
the best chance of being elected. In some arron- 
dissements the Social ists have a great many votes 
and so has Louis Napoleon in others. Marshal 
Beageaud also has a great number, but on the 


complicate the mediation of France and England 
with Austria. Atogether, from the tenor of the 
various letters the war in Italy appeared unavoida- 
bie, as Austria was not disposed to surrender 
Lombardy, now in its possession. 


Spain. ; 

General Cordova, together with an Aid-de-camp, 
set off this evening for Catalonia. He hopes and 
expects to conquer Cabrera and his partisans be- 
fore the apprgach of winter. 

Financia AND PoxiticaL.—Our accounts from 
Madrid of the 14th, state that the severe run on 
the Bank of San Fernando, which had been g0!P8 
on for some days, still continued, without any *P- 
pearance of abeteunent. The* Government w* 
using great efforts to get up silver coin from Va- 
lencia. 

The Madrid journals of the 23d inst., state that 
Cabrera was on the Sth inst. in the neighborhood 
of Vich, with a party of 400 men. Letters from 
Pampeluna of the 10th, mention that another Mon- 
temolinist outbreak was at hand. 

Germany. 

Tur Armistice witn Denmark.—Frantfort, 
September 16-17—past 12, midnight.—To complete 
my account of the division consequent on to-day 8 





whole"the Moderates are likely to gain. _ 
The Nationale expects that the English and 


debate, on the majority’s motion for the 4 
of the armistice, I have only to say that Francke 


sary to the head-quarters of the French army of 


Charles Albert arrived at Turin on the 16th, and 
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motion, Which I gave you on the 14th, was carried 
yeas 207, nays 236]. The second motion of the 
pinority ofthe two committees was rejected [nays 
905, yeas 69.] . . . 

The house did not adjourn till eight P. M., the 
sitting having lasted eleven hours. I will say no 
more about the storm that prevailed in the Assem- 
bly toward the latter part of it, and of the almost 
futile attempts of the President to keep the house 
under his control. But outside St. Paul’s greater 
misrule was fermenting. The shouts of the mob 
and the Schleswig-Holstein and Hecker songs 
might be heard by those in the house itself, while 
the two latter motions were being divided upon. 
A dense crowd had collected outside for the pur- 
pose of signifying their disapproval of the result of 
the division when the members should take their 
exit. The members, however, were warned in 
time, and a great part took advantage of a side 
door. Still the mob kept together, and I heard ru- 
mors of an intended demonstration in the Goethe 
alley atnine P.M. Thither accordingly I repair- 
ed at the appointed time. From 3000 to 4000 peo- 

le of different classes were assembled before the 
Hotel de Hollande. I cannot say that they were 
of the lowest order, but the greater part of them 
seemed full of one revolutionary idea. 

At ten minutes to ten the generale was beaten, 
and the military and Burgher Guard were seen 
parading the streets in all directions. The uproar 
still continued, and many attempts were made to 
incense the military and the other guard, but no 
real conflict ensued. The last demonstration 
which I witnessed, about twelve at midnight, was 
before the Hotel de Roussie, on the Zeil. There 
a small detachment of the Schutz-wache was 
posted, and while I stood close to them a stone was 
thrown over their heads, which struck against the 
door. They immediately had orders, or pretended 
orders to load, whereupon the crowd became some- 
what dismayed. Nevertheless they recommenced 
soon after, hooting and jeering at the guard in an 


indescribable manner, till they were reinforced by | 


a stronger detachment of military, who soon clear- 
ed the Zeil.—Cor. London Daily News. 
Austria. 


with the Sovereignty of Egypt, by the Sultan, his 
father, Mehemet Ali, having become childish. 
Advance of the Croatians, 

The advices from Hungary speak of the trium- 
phant advance of Jellachich, everything yield- | 
ing before htm. His proclamations all end with 
** (god save the Emperor Ferdinand!’ The inde- 
fatigable Kossuth was concerting measures to op- 
pose him. Jellachich, in his proclamation to his 
army, addresses them as ‘“‘ Austrian soldiers,” and 
says that he has unfolaed his banner for the defence 
of the honor and integrity of the Austrian empire! 


The steamship Cambria arrived at Boston on 
Friday, with Liverpool dates of the 23d ult. 

The Cambria made her passage in thirteen 
days. She arrived at Halifax on Wednesday at 11 
o’clock, P. M., and sailed thence for Boston at 11 
A. M. yesterday, arriving here at 9} o’clock this 
morning. 

; Germany. 

A sanguinary insurrection broke out at Frank- 
fort on the evening of Sunday last. Upwards of 
thirty barricades were erected throughcut the city 
and defended with desperate courage by the peo- 
ple. The revolt had not been effectually suppress- 
ed at the departure of the last accounts. The loss 
ot life was considerable. 

axony. 

A revolt took place at Chenmitse on the 11th.— 
Barricades were formed, and the operatives rein- 
forced by numbers from the suburbs, had attacked 
the troops but were effectually overcome. 

Vienna has again been the scene of fresh blood- 
shed and still continues in a most distracted state. 

Some local disturbances have also taken place 
in Hamburg. 








al ke Hungary. ; 
The affairsin Hungary are becoming more and | 
more conflictiuvg. 





Northern Italy. 


The accepted mediation of France and England | 
‘leaves Italy in a state of suspended hostilities, but | 


it is feared that influences are at work wiich will 
lead toa resumption of arms. The army of the 
Alps meanwhile is to be reduced one half. 





Vienna has been declared in a state of siege. 


It is reported that the Emperor of Austria would | 


again be forced to seek safety in flight. 

VIENNA, Sept. 13th.—Notwithstanding the dis- 
turbed and agitated state of the town, peace was 
firmly maintained at the Bourse to-day. Great 
fears are entertained that the public peace will be 
threatened during the night, as it is doubted 
whether the National Guard can be depended upon, 
as a portion of them have already joined them- 
selves to the Academic Legion, who have declared 
that they willemploy force to compel the resigna- 


mittee of Safety. 
Hungary. 

Hungary Takinec a Sranp.—The news from 
Hungary is still important. At Pesth, on the 11th, 
the Diet had declared itself permanent and abso- 
lute, declaring the new jaws which had not been 
confirmed by the King absolutely obligatory, and 
adopting the most energetic measures for the de- 
lence and welfare of the country. Pesth itself was 
tranquil. The intelligence that several of the 


counties and free cities of Hungary had declared | 


against Kossuth and in favor of Jellachich has been 
confirmed. 

KETURN OF THE Deputies TO Pestu.—The Hun- 
garian deputies returned on the 10th, in the after- 
noon, by steamer, from Vienna. Most of them dis- 
played a red feather in their caps, in token of their 
mission, and as a signal that liberty must now be 
bought at the point of the sword An immense 
crowd covered both banks of the Danube, and the 
news spread like wildfire that the King himself 
was now at the head of the reactionary party. 
Bathyanyi and Deak also returned, and sat in 
council for some hours with the Archduke Pala- 
tne. During the night of the 10th there was a se- 
cret sitting of the House of Representatives, the 
result of which was impatiently looked for by all. 
Nearly 10,000 persons assembled on the Museinn- 
Splatz, but a deputy from the Ministers went among 
them, with an exhortation to rely firmly on the 
decisions of the Diet. This appeared to satisfy 
them, and they dispersed quietly. 

Saxony. 

A letter from Leipsic announces that the late in- 
Surrection had been crushed by the energetic inter- 
vention of the troops. All the barricades were 
taken and destroyed. The fire was kept up by in- 
Surgents from the houses of the Johanisgape, by 
which many of the troops fell victims. It has 
been ascertained that the insurrection arose from 
political causes, and was probably a republican at- 
empt, 

: Turkey. 

The cholera continues to rage at Constantinople. 

A fresh conflagration had occurred at Galatea by 
which 200 buildings were consumed. 


IBRAHIM PasHA AND THE EGypTian THRONE.— 
‘etters from Constantinople in the Angsburg Ga- 
ette of the 3lst of August, state that Ibrahim 
asha had arrived at the Court of the Sublime 
Porte for the express purpose of being invested 


: ony and Sicily. 
The King of Naples has prorogued Parliament 





} 
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Ireland. 
LIVERPOOL, Saturday, 23d—3 P.M. 

Although much anxiety prevails among all 
classes of the people of Ireland, for the ultimate 
fate of Mr. Smith O’Brien, Mr. Meagher, and the 
other State prisoners, whose trials for the crime of 
high treason has commenced, it 1s gratifying to be 
able to inform you that the districts in which the 
disturbances took place last week, are now com- 
paratively quiet. The people at present exhibiting 
no symptoms of resistance to the laws. ‘The com- 
mission, as youare aware, opened on Thurspay 
last. After the usual formalities had been gone 
through, and the grand jury sworn, the Lord Chi 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench, Blackburne, deliv- 
ered the preliminary charge. It was on the whole, 
coming as it did from such a high tory, moderate 
enough. True bills have been found against Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, Mr. T. B. McManus, Orchard and 
O’ Donnell; they are charged with the crime of high 
treason. 

Mr. O’Brien has had Mr. Whiteside, Q. C., and 
Mr. Fitzgerald, assigned as his counsel. Connect- 
ed with these trials, we are informed that the Go- 
vernment has determined to send over one of the 
English judges to watch their progress, and that 
the Hon. Baron Parke has been named for the 
mission. He wiil, it is said, set out for Dublin on 
Mouday next. 

The aad Chief Justice fixed Thursday next as 
the day on which Mr. Smith O’Brien will be call- 
ed on to plead and take his trial, his lordship pe- 
remptorily remarking to the prisoners, ‘* You are 
now pertlectly apprised by the court, and take no- 
tice that you will be called upon to plead on 
Thursday next, and the trial will thea be imme- 
diately proceeded with.” 

As respects an indictment, we may observe that 
it contains six separate counts, all full and ex- 
plicit, but we suspect that a flaw can be found in 
the indictment, and if not allowed by the presi- 
ding judges, will allow Mr. O’Brien’s legal ad- 
visers to go before a superior court. 

If has been decided that Mr. Charles Gavan 
Dutly will be tried at the next commission of Oyer 
and Terminer, but at present there is an uncer- 
tainty in the precise nature of the charge, whether 
for felony or high treason. The Attorney Genera! 


| till the 2d of November, and the utmost alarm and | will, it is said, be guided by the result of his pro- 


| anxiety is felt forthe issue of hostilities. 
that ihe French will oppose any further efforts of 
| Naples to subjugate the Sicilies. 
France. 
From the London Globe, Sept. 22, P. M. 
Paris, Thursday noo:, Sept. 21.—It is almost 


| 


| 


} 


’ 
| 


It is said | secution at Clonme!}. 


Thus it will be seen Mr Attorney General will 


| Spare no means he can adopt, in order to secure a 


conviction, Should he be successful, and ulti- 
mately banish the gentlemen from the land of their 
nativity, the law will, it is true, be vindicated, but 


impossible to describe the gloom which has gone | we fear without any moral eflect whatever. 


| 


over the public mind here. Every body seems to 


Mr. John O’Connell has written a very bold and 


¢ en think that Cavaignac and the National Assembly will | Spicy letter to my Lord Clarendon, respecting cer- 
tion of the Ministry and the formation of a Com-| find it impossible to establish the Republic, and | tain expressions which he made use of in his reply 


| yet nobody knows how it can be got rid of without | 
| a conflict, in which none of the friends of order are | 


| willing to engage. If it isto be overthrown, it 
will probably be by some sudden event, probably 
/a military conspiracy. The intentions of Cavaig- 
/nac are believed to be excellent, and such a repub- 
|lic as he would give us, the enlightened men of 
| the country would willingly accept, but they have 
not the energy required to second his efforts. The 
great obstacle in the way of the Kgpublic is the 
peasantry. The men who proclaimed the Republic 
| in obedience to the orders of some fifteen to twenty 
| thousand of the populace of Paris, forgot that al- 

though they might get upa good deal of enthusiasm 
| in the city, and in a few of the large towns of the 
| provinces, the agricultural population, who are by 
| far the most numerous, must be consulted last. The 





| farmer has had 45 per cent more to pay in taxes, 
| and the farmer’s man has his wages reduced to en- ! 
able his employerto pay thetaxes. Put your hand 


into his pocket, and draw out his earnings to pay | 


to the Anti-Repeal Declaration. He quietly hints 
to his excellency, that he, Lord Clarendon, should 
have been cautious in designating the repeal of the 
Union as criminal, whilst he belonged to a party 
who, in 1832, didnot scruple to connect itself 
with even violent measures to carry the Reform 
Bill. Mr. O’Connell demands a retraction of the 
expressions or claims of Lord Clarendon to try 
him before the country for the criminal eflorts 
which he has made in endeavoring to repeal the 
act of the Union. Lord Clarendon has not sent 
any reply to Mr. O’Connell’s demand, but we pre; 
sume he did not expect any. 


The newspaper to be published in Dublin, under 
the title of “The National,’”’ is not, it is said, in 
any way connected with Mr. Dully, or his friends. 

Lord Clancarty has addressed a |: tter to the se- 


'eretary of the society for promoting the periodical 


sittings of the Imperial Parliament in Dublin, in 
which he declines giving his adhesion to the cause, 
on the ground that he can see no reason why legis- 


for the Republic, and see whether he will sup- | lation in London should not be conducted as bene- 


port it. 


trary—the low state of the Trdasury—the difficulty | 
of getting in taxes, and the general complication 
of politics, have a tremendous eflect upon French 
funds. To-day they have fallen considerably; the 
9° per cents to 67}, and the 3 per cents to 43}. 

The ultra democrats say this is the trick of the 
rich to kill the Republic, but the rich, as they are 
called, would be glad to see the funds 20 per cent 
higher, for they would then have confidence in the 
payment of dividends; trade would move, and they 
would find tenants for their houses. © No! it is not 
a conspiracy of the rich—it is a result of general 
melais, and the general opinion that government 
will be unable to establish a system for which 
there is only a lukewarm support on one side and 
deadly hostility on the other. 

The numbers for the successful candidates in 
Paris were declared officially to-day, at the Hotel 
de Ville. They are—Louis Napoleon, 110,752; 
Fould, 78,891 ; Raspil, 66,963. 

A statement has been published to-day by some 
of the Deputies who were to have been sent by 





| ment college in 





Cavaignac into the Departments, and the instruc- 
tions given them shows that the General had never 
for a moment abandoned the cause of good govern- 
ment. 





ficially for Ireland, as it is for Scotland. Much 


The constant decline in trade—it is declining, | fuss is now being made by certain discontented 
though the government organ tells you to the con- | spirits at the manner in which Lord Clarendon has 


spoken of the Pope in connection with the govern- 
reland. Their Protestant spirit 
oversteps the bounds of discretion. 


France, 
EXCITEMENT IN ParRis.—The excitement in Pa- 


ris is hourly increasing—matters appear to be at a 


crisis. Louis Napoleon had not arrived, nor, from 
what we know in England, was he likely to do so. 
Still the report that he had left Loudon and was on 
his way to the French capital, prevailed so strong- 
ly that crowds of his excited admirers continued 
to congregate round the Hall of Assembly. 

Paris, Friday Evening.—The capital is in a 
very excited and feverish state. Crowds much 
greater than usual are assembled round the As- 
sembly, and the election returns form a constant 
topic of conversation. It is said, on authority, 
that Gen. Cavaignac has decided not to object to 
Louis Napoleon’s taking his seat. It is also re- 
ported that he has taken extensive precautionary 
steps to prevent another insurrection, by the 
movement of a large body of troops towards the 
capital. i 

it appears thatthe report of Louis Napoleon’s 
having been returned from the Depariment of 
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Orne, was incorrect ; the legitimist candidate has 
been declared elected in that Department. 

PropaBLeE CHANGE in THE MinistRY.—The 
leading subject of conversation in the lobbies of 
Nationale Assembles Salles des Conference, on 
Friday, was the ministerial crisis: 

The Patrie says :—‘‘ We believe we are well 
founded in saying that the ministerial combinations 
have been in agitation, between the Executive Go- 
vernment and severa! influential members of the 
two principal classes of deputies. There was a 
question of forming a ministry to be composed as 
follows:—Gen. De Lamoriciere; M. M. Goudchaux, 
.Z. Verninhac, and Thouret, were to retain their 
posts, and the other portfolios were to be held by 

reneral Bedeau, foreign affairs; M. Dufaure, in- 
terior, and M. Leun de Malleville, public instruc- 
tion. This combination failed for want of coming 
to a programme.”’ 

The weekly account of the Bank of France is 
very favorable. It shows a credit of upwards of 
fifty-six millions of frances, which fact puts an end 
to any doubts that existed as to the payment of the 
dividends now about due. 

We observe that the Paris papers pass over with 
very slight notice the prevailing rumor of a change 
of the administration, without either confirming or 
denying its authenticity. 

Tue EvEections.—Since writing the above, we 
learn that Louis Napoleon has been beaten in the 
Orne. The legitimate candidate having 10,000 
votes and he 9,000 in Lyons. Raspail, the Red 
Republican has twice the amount of votes of any 
other. L. Napoleon had but a 6th of his number. 
It is now certain that L. Napoleon has been re- 
turned for the Moselle, and Count Mole for the 
Girond ; also, M. Gent for Vaucluse, and as all but 
certain, M. Lassaye for L’Heraut. This place, it 
will be remembered, was made vacant by the pre- 
vious election being quashed, on account of inti- 
midation practised by this Lassaye. His opponent 
was the Abbe Genonde. The papers comment 
freely upon Kossuth’s resignation in Hungary, con- 
sidering it a preventive of revolution. ; 

MiscriLaNneous.—Latest accounts from Elboet, 
mention that the disturbances had been completely 
quelled, and the men had all quietly returned to 
their work, on the condition which they had at 
first refused. The troops marched to that district 
have returned to quarters. 

The accounts from other manufacturing districts 
were favorable. Considerable orders had been 
received, and business was again beginning to look 
better. 

A letter from London states that the writer met 
Louis Blane at the home of Louis Napoleon, in 
Richmond, London, seated between two protestant 
clergymen, conversing on the organization of 
labor. He goes about London in the carriage of 
the Prince. 

Paris, though tranquil, is in an inflammable 
state. 

——_—~<@o—_ — 
FROM MEXICO. 

By the arrival of the British mail steamer Sev- 
ern, Capt. Vincent, from Vera Cruz, which port 
she left on the 20th instant, we have full files 
from the capital. 

The Gov. and Military Commandant of Puebla 
have united for the prosecution of the robbers on 
tle National Road. They have placed a troop of 
fifty men at the several points frequented by the 
bandits, and the Monitor hopes by this means the 
public will be secured from their depredations. 

The Mexican Government have been forming 
a civil and criminal code, and it is in contempia- 
tion to bestow the title of Bien merilo del Estado 
de Mejico on Senor Villela, and further, to reward 
him with $100,000 for his labor in compiling the 
code. Ei Siglo, however, denies this, and says it 
is a false report. 

Don Antonio Icaza has resigned his place as 
Minister of Finance, and Otero has been appoin- 
ted in his stead. 

It was rumored inthe city of Mexico on the 
9th, that Paredes had arrived secretly at the capi- 
tal. El Monitor says that there is no longer the 
slightest danger of any evil arising from his ma- 
chinations, as he is generally detested by all per- 
sons and parties. 

The conducta which left Mexico on the 17th 
ult., with $2,000,000, arrived safely at Vera Cruz 
on the 3d. Much astonishment is expressed that 
it was not robbed. 

El Mouitor mentions a letter from Tampico, 
which says that the disturbers of public order in 
that place are conspiring for its annexation to the 
United States. Among those accused is D. Fran- 


cisco Cervantes, who had left for New Orleans, | 
with the intention of communicating upon the> 
subject with Col. De Russy, who, it is said, is| hall of Congress and arrested one of the mem- 


It was said) 
| sons, saying that he acted by the command of Car- 


raising men to aid the enterprize. 
also that the Governor of Tamaulipas had recei- 
ved letters upon the same sub*éct from Col. De 
Russy, and that General Francisco Vital Fer- 
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nandez was also concerned in some way with the 
movement. The 3d and 10th battalions of infan- 
try and some cavalry had been ordered to Tam- 
pico, which, with the force already there, would 
amount to more than 1500 men. 

A new paper has been established in Toluca, 
called El Federal Republicano. 

Revolutionary projects seem not yet to have 
been abandoned in Mexico, if we may judge from 
the following, which was found posted upon the 
corners in the Capital— 

‘* Mexican Nation, there is yet time for hope.” 
* Long live the Military Dictatorship!” ‘ Long 
live the valiant Gen. Santa Anna.” * Long live 
religion and the puros.” ‘ Death to the Repub- 
lic and the States which form the accursed Con- 
federation !” 

Zacatecas.—This State isin a very distressed 
condition on account of the incursions of the Ca- 
manche Indians. ‘There are also many abuses 
perpetrated by the Clergy, which Government is 
called upon to rectify. Peons, it is said, can 
scarcely earn from three to four bits per day, and 
when they wish to marry they are charged 25 or 
30 reals, and not being able to obtain the money, 
the holy marriage ceremony is in many cases en- 
tirely dispensed with. 

The State of Durango is also harassed by the 
Indians. They had attacked many towns and 
villages, killing and robbing many of the inhabi- 
tants. On the 10th ult., a large party of Ameri- 
cans arrived at Mapimi, en route for New Mexi- 
co. They consisted of a thousand cavalry, with 
five pieces of artillery, and some families, with 
two hundred wagons. 

Chiapas.—The Governor of this State has assu- 
red the Supreme Government that the reports of 
revolntionary movements within its limits were 
without foundation. He says the State is well 
affected towards the Government. 








A letter in the New York Couri 

Paz, dated 28tn July, states that the — 
Southampton, had arrived from Monteres b ng 
ing intelligence of a revolution at Mazatla ring. 
was connected with the Paredes movement. < 
declared every political change in the Me; i 
Government, since September, 1846 gh 
void. This revolution, it seems, was Ray ee 
a person named Uriza, who had been iaprino / 
by Negrete, the late commardant, for enlerin, 
the port with his vessel under American col : 
he being a citizen of Mexico. Genera} econ 
and Anaya, (a relation of the President,) have 
held as prisoners, and a person by name of Pala 
civ, was placed at the head of affairs. ; 
—_—~<@r-——_—. 


PENNSYLVANIA ELECTION. 


THE VOTE FOR GOVERNOR, 


We present all the returns of the vote for Go- 
vernor, as far as received. They show a Jarve 
W hig gain, and hold out a very reasonable ane 
pect of the election of Governor Johnston, 


La 








Guanajuata.—Senor Lorenzo Arellado, Gov- 
ernor of this State. has resigned on acccunt of jl! | 
health. 

Sau Luis.—The Governor of this State, Don. 
Julian de los Reyes, has been accused before the | 
Co: gress of the State, by Don Ramon Pastor 
Oriedo, one of those implicated in the conspira- 
cies of Paredes. 

The nomination of Don Luis de la Rosa as 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, has 
been confirmed by the Senate. 

The Governor of Yucatan has addressed a 
communication to the General Government, in 
which he expresses the gratitude of the Yucate- 
cos, for the aid which has been given them, and 
impresses upon the President the necessity of 
continuing it. 

Two new papers have been established in the 
capital, one called La Paluca, and the other, El 
Espanol. 

Senor Ignacio Jaregui, who some time since 
was arrested as a conspirator, has been released. 

On the 17th instant the funeral ceremonies of 
the victims in the late war with the United States, 
celebrated with great solemnity in the city of 
Mexico. 

The people of the State of Puebla complain 
greatly of the inattention to education; the 
schools have all been shut for five months. 

We are informed that many of the San Patri- 
cio deserters are wandering about Vera Cruz ina 
state of extreme.destitution, neither Americans 
nor Mexicans being willing to aid them. Lueut. 
Tilden was a passenger on the steamer. He tiad 
a passport for Havana from the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and took passage for that port, but refused 
to land there. He came on and landed at Pass 
Christian, and is supposed tv have come to this 
city in the Mobile boat. 

Guatemala.—It 1s evident that the Government 
of this Republic approaches its downlal). The 
department of Chuquimula has pronounced for 
the revolution, declaring that it will not obey the 
Government as long as Congress is not assembled. 
Congress had been summoned to meet in order to 
arrest the ifsurrection, and a provisional govern- 
ment, composed of thee members, was formed. 
Four thousand insurgents were marching on the 
capital. The wife oi Carrera had fled to Comi- 
tan, in Mexico, with General Antonio Palomo, 





and Carrera had asked permission for himself and 
some of his adherents to enter the same city. 
The insurrection was cansed by the violent pro- 





W. OD. W. D. 
Allegheny 2368 Lebanon 840 
Adams 750 Lancaster 4300 
Armstrong 100 | Lehigh 450 
Berks 4276 | Lycoming 450) 
Beaver 400 Luzerne 800 
Bucks 100 | Mercer 600 
*Bedford 12] | Montgomery 700 
} Blair 809 Northampton 9x4 
Butler 140 Northumu’d 539 
Carbon 191 ! Perry 85) 
Chester 797 Phila. City 399} 
Cumberland 75 | Phila. Co. —lu7u 
Columbia 1100 | Schuylkill 759 
Clinton 150 | Somerset =. Quuu 
Dauphin 970 {Sullivan 180 
Delaware 493 Union 1208 
Erie 14u0 Westmore!’d Q374 
Fuyette 437 | Wastington 150 
Franklin 836 Wyoming }UU 
Greene 1000 | York 50 


Total, Whig 23,931, Dem. 15,027—Dif. 8 904 
vores Whig. 





*With Blair. 
coming. 
CONGRESS—PENNSYLVANIA, 1843. 
1.*Lewis C. Levin. | 11. Chester Buller. 
2. Jos. R. Chandler. 13. Joseph Casey. 
3 H. D. Moore, gain. | 14. Chas. W Pitnan. 
4. Contested. 15. Henry Nes. 
5. John Freedley. 18. A. J. Ogle. 
7 Jesse C. Dickey. 19. Job Mann. 
8. Thaddeus Stevens. 20. Doubtiess Whig. 
9. William Strong. 21. Moses Hampton. 


The majority of the Legislative Assembly will 
be Whig, insuring the eleetion of a Whig U.S. 
Senator in the place of S. Cameron, whose terin 
of service expires 4th March 1849. 


The mtelligence from Ohio, though partial re- 
turns have only been received, indicates the suc- 
cess of the Whig ticket in that State. 

——_+@r—__ —- 
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Officers of the Army; Treasury Loan ; Koules (0 
England ; British Debt. 

NaTIONAL AFFAIRS.—Assignment of land war- 
rants, Notice relative to Mexicun indemnity ; Ha 
vanna Mails ; Appropriations by Congress ; 1rea- 
sury Statements; Soldiers’ Land Warrants ; Stock 
issues ; Cabinet and Diplomatic Intelligence ; Army 
Intelligence ; Army General Order No 49; (Jeneral 
Order, Eastern Division, No. 1 ; Naval Intelligence; 
Annapolis Naval School Graduates. 

Tue Srates.—State Debt of Ohio ; fowa ; Mary 
lad, Georgia, and Arkansas Elections ; Emigration 
to Virginia; Wisconsin. < 

Foreign Pourrics.—Caneda; Trade and Com- 
merce of Great Britain; Commerce of France ; 
Glance at Mexico. F 

Pusuic Documents —Report on the River am 
Harbor Improvements in Congress. ‘ : 
- Various.—Mercantile Decisions ; St. Louis Har: 
bor Case; Telegraph Suit, Laws of Marriage: 
Hisrorica.—Anti- Columbian Discovery of rey nd 
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CELLANEUUs—Enterprise of Massachusetts ; The A} 
proaching Crisis. iti Bo 

Sratistics.— Tobacco ; Mail Transportation so - 
sanity in the United States « Speed of Spore ; lion 
very m the District of Columbia ; Export of Bu 


{With Huntingdon. {With Ly- 





* P >? 7 0 ; 
ceedings of General Palomo, who entered the |/rom the United Kingdom ; Louisiana Sugar Crop 


bers in spite of the legal inviolability of their per- 


rera, who, however, denied having given any 


: t 
Manufactures from Straw and Palm Leaf; Impor 
of Coal; Immigration, J t 
TRapE AND ComMERCE.—-Financial ay ee 
Forricn News.—4rrivals of Steamers Herr 
and Cambria; Mexico. 





such orders.— NV. O. Crescent, 28th ult. 





Election Returns of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
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